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a Portrait of the Week— 


MR. MACMILLAN told the House of Commons what 
he understood were the terms of reference of the 
Monckton Commission, which is to advise on the 
new constitution for Central Africa; and a number 
of members failed to understand what it was he 
understood. Mr, Macmillan also told the Oppo- 
sition that it could nominate whatever three mem- 
bers it wished as commissioners, provided they 
were Privy Councillors; and the Opposition won- 
dered which of its likeliest nominees who were not 
Privy Councillors had been objected to beforehand 
by Sir Roy Welensky. Prince Philip arrived in 
Accra to begin his one-week visit to Ghana, shook 
hands with Dr. Nkrumah, and put on his admiral’s 
uniform to inspect some jolly jack tars of the 
Ghana Navy. 
* 

FORTY-NINE MEMBERS of the United Nations ex- 
pressed grave concern over France's coming 
nuclear tests in the Sahara. Fifteen nations sided 
with the French—one of them being the United 
Kingdom, in opposition to Canada, New Zealand, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Guinea and Ghana. 
Australia abstained. The Algerian Provisional 
Government offered to begin talks with the 
French. and nominated five of their leaders who 
are in a French prison as their delegates. The 
Outer Seven came into being, in spite of Scan- 
dinavian frozen fish sticking in British throats. 
and made friendly overtures to the six members of 
the Common Market. British exports to Western 
Germany went up. 


THE SOVIET UNION and the United States signed an 
agreement on cultural exchanges which will take 
the band of the United States Marines and My 
Fair Lady to Moscow. Twenty-four books in the 
British books exhibition in that same culture- 
loving city offended Soviet officials, and were with- 
drawn. One of them was Brave New World. A 
British firm of distributors refused to handle 
American paper-back novels ‘to allay in some 
part the natural apprehension of retailers and 
members of the public that Britain may soon be 
flooded with cheap American publications of. an 
undesirable type.’ Other cultural news from all 
over included Lord Montgomery's publicly 
expressed support for apartheid in South Africa. 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury's speech about 
adultery. He was against it. 
* 

SCOTLAND AND WALES both told the President of 
the Board of Trade that they wanted the new Ford 
motor-car plant, the better to use their steel and 
their labour. The Engineering and Allied 
Employers’ National Federation rejected a wage 
claim from the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, but offered a shorter working 
week, which the Confederation, in its turn, re- 
jected. The Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment decided to intervene in the controversy over 
the proposed ‘development’ of Piccadilly: to hold 
a public inquiry and offer a solution of his own. 
The Home Secretary also announced an inquiry— 
into the police forces and their relations with 
public and Parliament, 


AN EDINBURGH TENEMENT fell down, rendering nine- 
teen families homeless, and secondary modern 
j teachers in Essex complained that the church hall 
and British Legion hut in which they had to 
teach were too noisy, dirty, ill-lit, unventilated 
and insanitary for teaching in. The Shah of Persia 
became engaged to be married, for the third time. 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh celebrated 
their twelfth wedding anniversary by going for a 
ride on M1, the ‘shoulders’ of which, a jury has 
decided, are too soft; and when Mr. Marples 
a Opened the new two-mile Ingatestone by-pass a 
choir sang a Hymn for Road Safety and Courtesy, 
composed by the rector: 

O God of speed, Whose angel host 

Fly with swift pace at Thy com™ ind, 
Control] our haste from post to post 











And bless the highways of our land. 
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SHOCK TREATMENT 


HEN subjected to severe shock some people 
W:. limp; others, paralysed with fear or 
doubt, react like a trainee pilot in an emergency 
who freezes on to the controls until they have to 
be wrested from him by his instructor. The Labour 
Party has gone through both these stages since 
election night. Its initial reaction was dazed, un- 
comprehending bewilderment: the shock came 
later, with the publication of Douglas Jay’s article 
in Forward. The article itself was not particularly 
striking, nor were the views expressed original; 
they had been endorsed before by many members 
of the Party much farther to the left than Mr. Jay. 
But something about the piece—presumably its 
timing—had the effect of petrifying party mem- 
bers into hysterical rigidity: instead of asking 
themselves what lessons could be learned from the 
defeat members retreated into old attitudes, 
shutting out of their minds the fact—obvious to 
everybody else—that it was precisely the existence 
of the old attitudes that had lost Labour the elec- 
tion. 

The explanation which Mr. Jenkins gives this 
week of why the party reacted in the way it did 
is revealing. The election result, he says, ‘encour- 
aged that aspect of the Labour Party outlook 
which has always both expected and accepted 
defeat.’ Socialism as a creed has attracted many 
supporters who are not interested in the realities 
of political power, and who have really preferred 
to cling to their ideals in opposition. They dislike 
the compromises of power politics and—as we 
remarked before the election—they are perpetu- 
ally in two minds whether they want office or 
not: they may actually prefer the party to lose 
elections so that they can blame their leaders, 
whom they dislike or despise as trimmers, for its 
failure. This defeatist element happens to be 
ludicrously over-represented in the Commons and 
in the Left-wing press: it naturally resented the 
Jay line. So did the trade union members, who saw 
in it only another example of the treason of the 


intellectuals. And so did the old Shinwell-guard 
of the party, whose habits of mind are too set to 
be altered. This left Mr. Gaitskell with only a 
handful of followers of whose support he could 
be certain if he chose to endorse the Jay line; and 
he decided to temporise. 

No doubt he justified this decision to himself 
as plain common sense—and in character; he has 
always tried to keep the party together, not to lead 
one faction against another. It could also be called 
a democratic decision, in that it gave members of 
the party time to make their views felt. Unless he 
manages to do something remarkable at Black- 
pool this weekend, however, it looks as if it is 
going to turn out to have been a wrong decision; 
and for a simple reason. As leader of the party, 
Mr. Gaitskell has shown one conspicuous quality : 
he has kept it (as he is accustomed to boast) on an 
even keel. But, as the more independent-minded 
members of the party have occasionally told him, 
it is not much use maintaining a ship on an even 
keel if it remains becalmed. A leader must be able 
to sense what is happening in his party so that he 
can make the necessary policy adjustments to keep 
its members contented: but it is more important 
that he should be able to sense what is happening 
outside his party, so that he can keep popular sup- 
port. And this Mr. Gaitskell has demonstrably 
failed to do. 

» * * 

The election results put Mr. Gaitskell in a 
situation not dissimilar to that in which Robert 
Peel found himself in 1845 over the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Realising that Protection would 
be a stone round his party's neck, Peel resolved to 
throw it overboard; and he seized on the excuse 
of the Irish potato famine. It did not matter to him 
that the situation in Ireland was irrelevant (free 
trade could do nothing for the starving Irish, who 
did not have the money to pay even for the 
cheapest corn); Peel was concerned only to exploit 
the ‘emergency’ to rescue his party, all but the die- 
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hards. from an impossible political position. 

Mr. Gaitskell had the same opportunity last 
month. He could have conceded the reasons for 
Labour's defeat as quickly as he conceded the 
defeat itself: in mild and general terms he could 
have said very much what Mr. Jay said in For- 
ward, or what Mr, Jenkins says in the Spectator 
this week. His prestige stood so high that he would 
have carried with him all but the defeatist Left 
and the dead Right of the party—whose support 
he would be much better without. 

The argument that this would have involved 
any breach either of faith or of principle is absurd. 
The first lesson for any party which wants to 
govern is that politics is the art of the possible: 
nobody knows this better than the Labour leaders, 
who in their term of office had to make countless 
concessions to expediency. All that the party needs 
is a change of attitude; and it is for this which Mr. 
Gaitskell will be asking in Blackpool on Saturday 
afternoon: But by delaying his appeal, he has 
made things much more difficult for himself. MPs 
who would have swung in behind him without 
hesitation in mid-October have now committed 
themselves to positions which they may feel can- 
not be abandoned without loss of face. Pressure- 
groups have arisen, notably the trade unionists in 
the Commons, with fixed ideas of what they want 
and what they will not tolerate. Mr. Jay himself 
has back-pedalled—understandably, as more was 
read into his article than he relished; but the effect 
of his retreat has been further to weaken the 


reformers. 
. > oe 


At first sight this would appear to impair Mr. 
Gaitskell’s chances of survival at Blackpool. He 
clearly cannot change the party line without losing 
touch with most of his party; and he is not so 
detached from political realities as to imagine he 
can revive an old crusade by announcing that he 
is a convert to Socialism. All he can hope to do 
is cautiously to gauge the mood of the conference, 
and exercise his talent for restoring unity. But this 
may not be as difficult as it has been made to 
sound, One of the reasons why the party has been 
suffering from so prolonged an election trauma is 
that members need reassurance; they want to be 
told they are loved—that the electorate’s rejection 
is not final. The atmosphere of a party conference 
may well induce a feeling of would-be together- 
ness that will suit Mr. Gaitskell well. 

It will not, then, be surprising if he re-emerges 
next week as the man of the hour. Whether he will 
remain the man of next year, is another matter. 
The Labour Party is in so deplorable a condition 
at the moment that the only long-term tranquillity 
it can hope to find, unless it wakes up, is in the 
grave. The great issues which concern the elec- 
torate, as Mr. Jenkins argues, are those to which 
the Labour Party has signally failed to address 
itself; if Mr. Gaitskell is merely going to reassert 
his dominance over the party, at the cost of allow- 
ing its policies to remain irrelevant to present-day 
needs, he will merely be making a present of the 
political future to the Liberals. 

This would not be alarming if the Liberal Party 
was in a better position to take over the opposi- 
tion at Westminster. There have been many occa- 
sions in history when parties which have allowed 
themselves to be hypnotised by their primeval 
urges have gradually become extinct. Labour, 
arguably, did its job in 1945, and a good job too; 
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but the time has come for it to make way for a 
more realistic party. Unfortunately, the Liberals 
have been too long out of Parliament, all but a 
nucleus, to take over. If there is to be the slightest 
prospect of an opposition capable of fighting, let 
alone of defeating, the present Government at the 
next general election it can only come from a new 
alignment of forces on the left. 


Terms of Reference 


HE Monckton Commission, Mr. Macmillan 
ted the Commons this week, has been 
appointed to review the existing constitution: but 
‘if the commission find they cannot fulfil their 
task to their satisfaction within their terms of 
reference no doubt they will say so.’ This refusal 
to allow the terms of reference to be extended has 
since been justified in The Times on the grounds 
that the Federal Government is unlikely to wel- 
come a commission that may, instead of advising 
on Federation, suggest that it has no future at all. 
But it is obvious to everybody except the Federal 
authorities that Federation has no future—not any 
democratic, multi-racial future, that is: no doubt 
a South-African-style police State could be main- 
tained there, for a time. For Labour representa- 
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tives to travel with the Commission merely in 
order to express their dissatisfaction with their 
terms of reference in its report would be a futile 
gesture: the Labour Party would do better to send 
out a commission of its own, with no restrictions 
on its opinions. 

What is much more urgently necessary for any 
commission to study than Federation is the way 
in which the Central African authorities are 
neglecting their responsibilities to the native popu- 
lation. Dissent a few weeks ago contained some 
interesting observations on this score taken from 
a Pastoral Letter by the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Umtali. RC Bishops are not always notable for the 
forthrightness with which they condemn authority, 
but this is an impressive denunciation of the 
Government's failure to carry out its obligations 
to the natives. In education, the Bishop says, ‘there 
could scarcely be two more violently contrasting 
systems of educational opportunity’: the Euro- 
pean child has ‘practically everything provided 
for him freely; the other must struggle and pay 
for the little he has.” And on the land question, the 
Bishop asked : 

Can you in conscience blame the African if, 
eking out a tenuous existence from poor soil 
in an overcrowded Reserve, he is swayed by sub- 
versive propaganda, when close beside him there 
lie hundreds of thousands of acres of fertile soil 
which he may not cultivate nor occupy nor 
graze, because although it lies unused and un- 
attended, it belongs to some individual or group 
of individuals who perhaps do not live in the 
country, but who hold the land in the hope of 
profit from speculation? 
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Much of the correspondence we received at the 
time of the Devlin Report, from people in Central 
Africa, shows that they simply cannot appre- 
ciate this point. They talk of the native’s stupidity, 
or backwardness, or gullibility as if it were some- 
thing innate; it does not occur to them that if you 
treat a man like a savage he can hardly be blamed 
for behaving like one. 

The reason for this was well brought out in an 
article, ‘Catharsis for Kenya, by C. Braganza. in 
the summer number of Crossbow (although it 
seemed odd to find the viewpoint put in any Tory 
periodical, it must be realised that in nothing is 
there wider divergence between the young Con- 
servatives and their elders than over colonial 
policies). The writer noted that the Kenya settlers 
have been ‘entirely surrounded by a simple. un- 
sophisticated, dependent people, over whom they 
have had tremendous power and influence.” This 
‘brings to the surface facets of behaviour which 
would have remained beneath if they had stayed 
in England . . . bluster, outbursts of harshness. a 
desire to assert themselves. a “must be firm with 
the African, you know,” attitude’-—which makes it 
impossible for the settlers to tolerate any resolute 
move towards racial equality. 

It is these and kindred social problems that need 
to be examined: and they cannot be properly 
investigated by a commission whose members 
bring with them the implication that Federation 
is acceptable. It is not: as T. R. M. Creighton 
argues in his article this week, even the economic 
argument in ‘its favour, that it represents pure gain 
to the poorer partners, is largely fallacious: and 
there is no political argument for it except the 
dubious suggestion that if Federation is not im- 
posed Southern Rhodesia might secede to the 
Union. The Opposition should have nothing to do 
with this business, unless they can persuade Mr. 
Macmillan to change his mind. 


Our Ally 


NE of the minor mysteries of the modern 
§ we is the presence of Portugal in NATO. 
According to the preamble the object of the mem- 
bers of NATO is ‘to safeguard the freedom, 
common heritage and civilisation of their peoples, 
founded on the principles of democracy. individ- 
ual liberty and the rule of law.” Since the Portu- 
guese Government suppresses the freedom of its 
own people, does not abide by the rule of law, 
and does not believe in democracy or individual 
freedom, Portugal's qualifications for membership 
of the alliance are not obvious. But however she 
got in, no amount of cant about ‘Britain's o!dest 
ally’ should blind us to the fact that Portugal! ts a 
police State every bit as repellent as the one next 
door, even if—as befits the difference in titles—Dr. 
Salazar is a quieter and more discreet dictator than 
Generalissimo Franco. 

The visit to London of the leader of the illegal 
opposition, General Delgado, who now has to live 
in Brazil, would at any time have been a useful 
reminder of Portuguese realities, but it is par- 
ticularly valuable coming at a moment when there 
seems to be an increasing tendency to hobnob with 
the Iberian dictators and to excuse if not justify 
their unsavoury regimes. General Delgado, an elo- 
quent critic of Dr. Salazar’s policy both at home 
and in Portuguese East Africa, is convinced that 
the dictatorship is drawing to its close, and that 
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the overthrow of Salazar would mean the end of 
Franco as well. Almost certainly the fall of either 
would lead to the fall of the other. 


Ben Bellah 


r is difficult for any nation to learn from its own 
] it is even harder for any nation to 
jearn from those of its neighbours. All the same, it 
is a healthy sign that Le Monde has mentioned 
the names of Nehru and Nkrumah in its com- 
ments on the Algerian insurgents’ nomination of 
Mohammed Ben Bellah—a prisoner in French 
hands—as their chief delegate in the talks that they 
have offered to the French Government. President 
de Gaulle has shown no inclination to obey the 
injunction, ‘Hang Ben Bellah!* inscribed on many 
a Paris wall in jingoistic French chalk since the 
Algerian nationalist leader and his four colleagues 
were kidnapped, three years ago, on their flight 
from Morocco to Tunis to take part in the talks 
between the Sultan and M. Bourguiba. Indeed, the 
President has accorded them the status of officer 
prisoners of war, and special consideration, in the 
island fortress in which they are held. He has 
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good reason to respect Ben Bellah: the nation- 
alist leader fought gallantly for France in the 
last war, when he thought that France was 
fighting for freedom, and then became a sort of 
Algerian de Gaulle by escaping from a French 
prison to lead the fight for his own country’s free- 
dom. If only some of the President's friends on 
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this side of the Channel could explain to him that 
the sooner an occupying power negotiates with its 
Nehrus and Nkrumahs, ‘o say nothing of an 
Archbishop Makarios, the more face is saved and 
the less blood is spilled, the more he might be 
inclined to talk peace to a fellow-soldier, and to 
risk the wrath of his own political Right. 


Nasser and Syria 


By MICHAEL ADAMS 


EARLY two months after the attempt on the 

life of General Kassem, the Arab world still 
waits apprehensively for a clear sign of which 
way the wind is blowing in Irag. When Kassem 
eventually comes out of hospital, and the rumours 
cease to fly about his having TB or diabetes or 
a bullet in the lung, he will face the task of 
reasserting his authority, and he will be actively 
involved once more in the tug-of-war which has 
kept Iraq’s neighbours on tenterhooks all this 
year. The outcome of the struggle in Iraq is 
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vital to all those neighbours, and to none more 
than to President Nasser. ACommunist Iraq might 
cause the rest of the Arab world to draw together 
or it might tempt those who mistrust the leader- 
ship of Nasser to join the rival camp. Either way, 
the pressure is likely to be felt first in Syria, and 
this does much to explain the energetic measures 
now being taken by Nasser and his henchmen 
in the Syrian region of the UAR. 

The Syrians, as they like to tell you themselves, 
are always discontented. Their history since they 
achieved independence in 1946 has been one of 
successive palace revolutions, which culminated 
early last year in the merger with Egypt, a coup 
d'état decided on by two men (Michel Aflaq, 
leader of the Ba’ath Socialist Party, and Colonel 
Serraj, head of the secret police) and only later 
endorsed by the rest of the Ba’ath Party and 
still later—when it was a fait accompli—by the 
Syrian people. It was characteristic of the Syrians 
that within a year of giving their approval to 
the union they should have been noisy in their 
criticisms of the Ba’ath Party for arranging it, 
and it was natural that those criticisms should 
have created the impression that the union was 
ready to fall apart. The impression was an 
illusion. 

It might not have been but for the steadily 
deteriorating situation in Iraq. Iraq is the natural 
market for Syrian traders—and Syria lives poy 
exporting grain and cotton and by re-exporting 
consumer goods which it buys from the West. 
Aleppo and Damascus are indeed the ports of 
the desert, as they have been called, and this is 
as true today as it was when they straddled the 
caravan routes between the Mediterranean and 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. But with 
inter-Arab relations in their present parlous con- 
dition, this natural trade route is subject to con- 
tinual checks and blocks, and Syrian traders are 
among those who suffer most from them. In 
addition, two very bad harvests in succession 
have turned Syria from an exporter into a large- 
scale importer of grain—and knocked the bottom 
out of the Syrian balance of trade. 


Since the union with Egypt in 1958 it has been 
easy to blame all this on the Egyptians. Nasser’s 
quarrel with Kassem has closed the Iraqi border; 
Nasser’s attempt to control the economy of Syria 
has led to restrictions on travel between Syria 
and the Lebanon (whose capital, Beirut, is not 
only the principal seaport for Damascus, but also 
provides an easy escape route for Syrian capital 
or Syrian refugees). Even the difficulties of the 
Syrian farmers could (with some plausibility) be 
laid at Nasser’s door, since he had chosen this 
unlucky moment to put through a land reform 
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law which disturbed the normal cycle of Syrian 
agriculture. 

But when all this is said—and it is still being 
said by the irrepressible Syrians—it still remains 
true that for the great majority of them union 
with Egypt holds out benefits substantial enough 
to outweigh any temporary drawbacks. Princi- 
pally it offers safeguards against the kind of near- 
anarchy which has engulfed Iraq, and the Syrians, 
who have been subject to all the conflicting pres- 
sures of Middle Eastern politics during recent 
years, are well placed to appreciate the respite. 
‘What Syria needs just now,’ I was told in 
Damascus last week, ‘is not democracy but 
leadership’"—an ominous dictum, but one which it 
is difficult to dispute in the present context of 
Arab affairs. 

Certainly what she is getting is leadership, and 
there is little prospect of any real democracy in 
the near future. The National Union, a body :o 
shadowy that not even its authors seem able 
to say what it is or what it is designed to do, has 
been created, and is supposed to be the precursor 
of a National Assembly for the whole of the 
UAR. But the members of the National Assembly 
are to be hand-picked, and nobody in Syria 
imagines that they will exercise any real influence 
on national policy. But for the moment nobody 
minds, except a last-ditch remnant of the Ba’ath 
Socialist Party who now regret their decision 
to give Nasser carte blanche in Syria. 

For the leadership given by Egypt is effective 
and—after a series of ineffectual attempts to drive 
the Syrians the wrong way—seems now to have 
settled down to accepting the essential differences 
between the Syrian and the Egyptian tempera- 
ment and interests and to be content to provide 
the Syrians with things they conspicuously 
lacked, like co-ordination between different 
government departments, capable administrators 
and a measure of discipline and organisation in 
social and economic affairs. 

The leadership is being supplied by Nasser’s 
most trusted lieutenant, Field-Marshal Abdel 
Hakim Amer, who has the advantage of being 
identified with no particular group or faction— 
which makes him much more acceptable to the 
Syrians than any Syrian could have been in the 
post of Governor of the Northern Region—and 
who has already won a surprising measure of per- 
sonal respect and admiration from the Syrians. 
Since his appointment a month or so ago (Octo- 
ber 21) the Syrian temper has sensibly improved, 
and, what is most important, confidence is on 
the way to being re-established among the busi- 
ness communities of Damascus and Aleppo. The 
Syrian standard of living is still the highest in 
the Middle East except for the Lebanese, and the 
regime in the UAR is possibly the most stable 
of all. One good crop next year can restore 
the Syrians’ favourable trade balance, and f 
trade with Iraq remains practically at a standstill, 
at least the Syrians can (and do) remind them- 
selves that they are not so badly off as the Iraqis. 

The immediate future depends on the amount 
of rain that falls between now and next 
February. With enough rain, and plentiful crops 
next year, the Union should be in no danger. 
Beyond that, the future hangs to a large extent on 
the’ outcome in Iraq. A Communist regime in 
Iraq would present dangers for Nasser’s rule in 
Syria; but so would a nationalist, and especially 
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a Ba‘athist, regime in Iraq. particularly if it felt 
itself secure enough to put into practice the demo- 
cratic principles which the Ba’ath uphold and 
which they have been forced to forgo in Syria. 
For the moment, the Syrians are content with 
leadership—but one day, if their past history ‘s 
any guide, they will want the freedom to express 
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themselves and to have some say in their own 
destiny. There is no indication as yet that Nasser 
would be ready to grant this, and before the 
question arises he may have consolidated his hoid 
on Syria to the point where he does not need 
to worry about it. If not, he may still have 
trouble ahead. 


The Wrong Set 


THIEVES not uncommonly hang 
together, lest they should sub- 
sequently find themselves hang- 
ing separately. Three times ina 
fortnight the United Nations 
have been voting on resolutions 
which have sought to rebuke or 
deter two member States. The 
first two votes: were concerned 
with the racial policies of South Africa; the third, 
a few days ago, with the French project for ex- 
ploding an atomic bomb in the Sahara. I have 
been looking at the voting figures on the various 
resolutions, and pretty melancholy reading they 
make. Take first the two resolutions on South 
Africa (it was voted on first in the special com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, then in the 
Assembly as a whole). On November 10 the Com- 
mittee ended a long and careful debate on a reso- 
lution sponsored jointly by thirty-six countries. 
This resolution asked the General Assembly to 
‘solemnly call upon all member States to bring 
their policies into conformity with their obliga- 
tions under the Charter to promote the observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms.’ It 
also asked the Assembly to express its ‘deep regret 
and concern’ that the Government of South Africa 
has failed to answer previous appeals by the 
United Nations to reconsider such of its policies 
as ‘impair the right of all racial groups to enjoy 
the same fundamental rights and freedoms.’ 

The roll-call on this mild resolution, which was 
the very least that the United Nations could de- 
cently pass, showed sixty-seven countries in favour 
of it and three against. (South Africa herself boy- 
cotted the debate, but it is safe to assume that she 
was against it.) The three who voted against the 
resolution were France, Portugal and Britain. In 
addition seven countries abstained; they were 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, the Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, the Netherlands, and Spain. 

A week later, the full General Assembly voted 
on eight resolutions; one was this same resolution 
sent up from the special committee on South 
Africa’s racial problems, and the other seven all 
concerned South Africa’s flouting of the United 
Nations’ repeated insistence that South-West 
Africa (long since forcibly incorporated into the 
Union) is, at any rate de jure, a Trusteeship terri- 
tory, having been ‘inherited,’ as it were, from the 
old League of Nations mandate. The chief resolu- 
tion on this subject reiterated that the Inter- 
national Court had ruled that there was still, 
legally, an international mandate over the terri- 
tory, and expressed ‘grave concern’ that South 
Africa’s administration of the area had recently 
been conducted ‘increasingly in a manner contrary 
to the mandate.” It went on to extend an invitation 


to the South African Government to negotiate 
with the United Nations Committee on the area, 
with a view to placing it under the Trusieeship 
system. and ended by asking South Africa to let 
the General Assembly have, at its next session, 
proposals for the future administration of the area 
in accordance with the terms of the mandate. 

This, too, was a minimal resolution: after the 
World Court ruling the General Assembly was 
bound to take at least this much action—and to go 
on taking it, even in face of South Africa’s con- 
tinued rejection of all such resolutions on the 
subject. It was passed by fifty-five votes to five, 
with eleven abstentions. The ‘race-relations’ com- 
mittee’s resolution, submitted simultaneously for 
the full Assembly’s ratification, was passed by 
sixty-two to three, with seven abstentions. 

Then, last Saturday, the General Assembly 
voted on a resolution expressing ‘grave concern’ 
at the French proposal to test an atomic bomb in 
the Sahara. The resolution, sponsored by a group 
of African and Asian countries, was passed by 
forty-nine to fifteen, with a further fifteen absten- 
tions. Those voting against the resolution were 
Britain, the United States, Italy, the Benelux 
countries, Spain, Portugal, Israel, South Africa 
and five of the Latin-American group; the ab- 
Stainers. were Australia, ‘China,’ Greece, Laos, 
Thailand, Turkey and nine more Latin-Americans 
(three Latin-Americans—Ecuador, Venezuela and 
Panama—broke right away from Pan-American 
solidarity and voted for the resolution). 

An examination of these figures, and the group- 
ings they represent, makes a fascinating study. 
France supported South Africa, | take it, on a 
straight quid pro quo basis; the quid was supplied 
one week, and the quo came neatly back the next. 
Portugal's treatment of the people in her own 
colonial outposts is so shocking that her delegate 
could hardly have voted any other way with a 
straight face. Australia and Canada abstained on 
the first South Africa vote, presumably feeling 
themselves unable to support the Union Govern- 
ment in behaviour so squalid and shameful. yet 
not wishing to take, by voting for the resolution, 
a step with far-reaching implications for the Com- 
monwealth as a whole. These feelings did not deter 
India, Pakistan and Ghana from supporting the 
resolution. of course; and although one may say 
that this was only to be expected from the 
‘coloured’ members of the Commonwealth. it is 
significant that the ‘white’ front, breached by the 
abstention of Canada and Australia, was broken 
entirely by New Zealand's admirable decision to 
support the overwhelming majority of her fellow- 
members of the United Nations. The reluctance 
of Belgium to support the resolution may refiect 
her unease at the situation in and around the 
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Congo; she may well find herself out on a similar 
lonely limb shortly, when even the tainted vote of 
South Africa could be useful. You would not 
expect Spain entirely to desert a government many 
of whose basic ideas and much of whose legislation 
would certainly command wide support in any 
Fascist country; yet not even Spain could go quite 
so far as to vote against the resolution. As for 
Finland and the Netherlands, one can only wonder 
what the devil they were doing in that galley. 

When the resolution came before the whole 
General Assembly the abstentions were slightly 
different. Australia and Spain had left the list (they 
were both absent from the debate), and Luxem- 
bourg and Italy had joined it. The line-up with 
South Africa against the resolution was the same, 
however—France, Portugal and Britain. On 
South-West Africa the grouping was practically 
the same. 

if one examines the voting on the resolution 
expressing ‘grave concern’ at the French plan to 
explode an atomic bomb in the Sahara, there are 
more surprises. This time Canada joined New 
Zealand and the ‘coloured’ Commonwealth mem- 
bers in the majority, and Australia abstained. 
Britain and South Africa were the only Common- 
wealth countries to vote for France and her bomb. 
Israel joined them in the, minority; the Suez 
account is still being paid off. Spain and Portugal 
were on the same side (presumably Franco is not 
particularly concerned about the opinions of any- 
body in Spanish Morocco); the whole of Benelux 
was there, and the United States had managed to 
dragoon five Latin-Americans into line. 

What emerges depressingly from such an 
analysis is the-timidity and hypocrisy of the British 
Government. Not only do we back with all our 
dwindling prestige the policies of the South Afri- 
can Government; we have to tell lies about our 
reasons, saying that we are concerned only to 
preserve the Charter from those who would under- 
mine it by passing resolutions on matters private 
to member nations. This excuse is too flimsy to be 
worth serious examination; but one may perhaps 
wonder at the British Government’s nerve in put- 
ting it forward, implying as it does that virtually 
the whole world, including the United States, is 
engaged in a conspiracy to destroy the Charter. In 
fact, of course, the resolution about South Africa’s 
racial policies urged her to carry out the principles 
of the Charter, and the resolutions on South-West 
Africa were doing no more than backing up a 
tuling of the International Court. 

Of course, the United Nations is not, and can- 
not be, a world government. Its resolutions, save 
in exceptional circumstances, cannot have any 
more than moral authority. But is this not the best 
reason of all for the British Government to carry 
out its clear obligations? We cannot compel South 
Africa to behave in a civilised fashion. But can we 
not at any rate show that we would like her to? 
And if we cannot vote against a French bomb-test 
without casting doubt on our own insistence on 
keeping the hydrogen bomb, can we not at least 
abstain? 

- + * 

The law in this country relating to charities is 
complicated and bizarre; that on wills and their 
interpretation possibly more so. When the two 
Meet, anything can happen, and not long ago it 
did. The case of re Endacott, deceased, is a beauty. 
The testator left the residue of his estate ‘to North 
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Tawton, Devon, Parish Council for the purpose 
of providing some useful memorial to myself.’ This 
seems to most of us, I imagine, a perfectly reason- 
able way for the late Mr. Endacott to have wished 
his own money to be spent. The law, however, 
ruled in its infinite wisdom that the whole provi- 
sion was void, and Mr. Endacott, wherever he may 
be, is no doubt disappointed that both his ex- 
pressed intentions—that his money should go to 
the Parish Council, and that some useful memorial 
should be provided—have been flouted. 


If that is the state of the law, there is nothing to 
do but change it. Meanwhile, however, the Court 
of Appeal might phrase its judgments more tact- 
fully. Lord Justice Harman, for instance, said : 


A gift for public purposes in the parish of 
North Tawton, a gift for patriotic purposes. a gift 
for benevolent purposes, are all universally now 
held to be bad. How then shall it be held that a 
gift for useful purposes is good without upsetting 
the whole structure so elaborately built up and, 
one had hoped after Diplock’s Case, so firmly 
established? 
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This apparent distress at the possibility that some 
testator’s expressed intentions might be carried out 
in the face of the neat and tidy arrangement of the 
law is touching. It becomes more so when one 
examines the sacred Diplock’s Case, for in that 
action the intentions of a testator were defeated 
by his use of the word ‘or’ instead of ‘and’ in the 
expression ‘charitable or benevolent, with the 
result that numerous charities, after litigation of 
prodigious complexity, had to repay the money 
intended for them to the next of kin. And Lord 
Justice Harman rounded the whole thing off by 
describing those few cases in which, owing to some 
lamentable defect in the law, the testators’ money 
had been distributed in accordance with their 
wishes, as ‘troublesome, anomalous and aberrant.’ 
I think it is high time Sir Alan Herbert let us have 
another of Mr. Haddock’s pieces of what Lord 
Justice Arrowroot described as ‘jolly litigation,’ 
dealing with the ingenious methods adopted by 
testators to stop the judges from frustrating their 
wishes. BERNARD LEVIN 


The Road to Blackpool Tower 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


T is now nearly two months since Mr. Douglas 

Jay published his famous article. Fhe views 
which he expressed, particularly on the sensitive 
topic of nationalisation, were not really very sen- 
sational. A large part of them had, indeed, been 
put forward nine years ago under the surprising 
signatures of, amongst others, Mr. Crossman, 
Mrs. Castle, Mr. Richards and Mr. Swingler. But 
Mr. Jay certainly provoked a sharper reaction 
than did this group of former ‘Keep-Lefters.’ 

Why was this? Some say that it was because 
he said the right thing at the wrong time, and 
some say that it was because he said the right 
thing in the wrong way. (Others, of course, simply 
say that he said the wrong thing, but most of 
these would have been unlikely ever to agree with 
much which came from Mr. Jay or from those 
who think like him.) The difficulty about these 
criticisms is that it is easier to formulate them 
than to see how they could have been avoided. 
The right time to say difficult things is apt never 
to arrive, and the way in which they are said 
is always likely to provide an excuse for those 
who do not want to listen. 

The mystery remains of why there were so 
many in the Labour Party who, in the aftermath 
of the election defeat, were reluctant even to 
consider, let alone to accept, the harsh common 
sense of Mr. Jay. It was not because of inherent 
dogmatism. The majority of Labour MPs have 
long been antipathetic to dogma. They were 
firmly behind Mr. Gaitskell in his quietly suc- 
cessful three-year effort (perhaps too quietly so, 
it appears in retrospect, for much of the elec- 
torate hardly noticed what was happening) to give 
the party a modern face; and almost all couched 
their election addresses in severely pragmatic, 
reformist terms. 

Why was there an apparent subsequent change? 
Partly because the election result encouraged that 
aspect of the Labour Party outlook which has 
always both expected and accepted defeat. The 
will to power is much stronger in the Conser- 


vative Party. There it is something to be pursued 
at almost any cost in principle and political 
alignment. The Labour Party has no cause to be 
ashamed because its order of priorities is some- 
what different. But there is a danger of falling 
into the opposite fault and thinking that it is 
unsocialist and even immoral to desire power. 
‘The trouble with Gaitskell is that he wants to 
win the next election,’ one Labour MP said during 
the past few weeks. There have been some signs 
on the one hand of a throwback to the old ILP 
approach of believing the best thing in politics 
is to be a happy few battling against intolerable 
odds, and on the other of a throwback to the 
early trade-union attitude of wanting a party 
which would be simply an effective pressure 
group for working-class interests. Neither 
approach has much relevance to the problems 
of the Labour Party today. There is a great 
difference between being a few who are growing 
more and being a moderate number who are 
growing less. Nor is a pressure group likely to be 
very effective unless there is pressure building up 
behind it—and all the evidence is that if the 
Labour Party bases itself upon the working class 
in the narrowest sense exactly the opposite result 
will ensue. 


More important than either of these considera- 
tions, however, is the fact that defeatism in the 
Labour Party means condemning the country to 
permanent Tory government. This would not 
necessarily be the case, of course, if there were 
some other political force capable of taking over 
the role of chief challenger. But there is not the 
slightest sign that the Liberals or anyone else 
are in a position to do this. And even if they 
were, they could not make their challenge effec- 
tive until they had virtually destroyed the Labour 
Party—which would certainly not be welcomed 
by those who now say that Socialists should not 
worry too much about winning elections. The 
Labour Party, while remaining a major party, 
cannot abandon its will to win without being 
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guilty of an act of intolerable political selfishness 
Nor can this argument be undermined by saying 
that the party’s primary duty is to the twelve 
million electors who voted for it on October 8 
These twelve million were almost certainly more 
united in their desire for a change of govern- 
ment than in anything else. 

Another type of escapism which has been 
prevalent in the Labour Party is that <f 
believing that. all problems can be solved by im- 
proved propaganda. This sometimes takes the 
form of suggesting that the party’s leaders 
should fight a three-year and not a three-week 
election campaign-—-although how it would be 
remotely possible to sustain the interest of most 
of the electorate over anything like this period 
is never explained. Sometimes, again, it takes the 
form of attributing the Conservative victory ‘o 
the lavishness of their poster campaign and che 
weight of their press support. As a premise this 
is quite reasonable, but it is not clear what 
argument can be constructed upon it, for neither 
of these factors is likely to be absent at the 
next election. Present indications, indeed, are that 
the Labour Party may then have less and not 
more press support. 

On nationalisation, in particular, it is suggested 
that much more could be done to expose the 
falseness of Conservative criticisms and to build 
up a climate of opinion favourable to the Labour 
proposals. But there is a difficulty about the 
form which this counter-offensive should take. 
Should it be a vigorous defence of the record 
of the existing nationalised industries. or should 
it take as its starting-point a dissatisfaction with 
the way in which these industries are at present 
organised? And if the latter course is decided 
upon, might not the public react by suggesting 
that these deficiencies should be remedied before 
other industries are added to the list? Tribune 
rose supremely above this difficulty in a recent 
editorial by attacking. the Labour leadership both 
for not advocating much more nationalisation 
and for having made the fatal error of publishing 
a pamphlet defending the record of the existing 
public sector. But others may not be attracted 
by quite this degree of compass-boxing. 


Of course, there is great room for an improve- 
_Mment in Labour Party propaganda. But it would 
be a mistake to assume that a qualitative change 
is likely to occur at all quickly. Improving one’s 
propaganda is rather like reforming one’s charac- 
ter. It would be nice if it occurred, but it is a 
good deal easier to contemplate than to achieve; 
and it would certainly be unwise to count upon 
it before it has happened. 


Beyond these forms of escapism, however, many 
in the Labour Party may have resisted a post- 
election adjustment because they fear that any 
further change in the attitude of the Labour 
Party will make it a sort of junior Conservative 
Party. Politics. will then be about very little, they 
argue, and such a situation is bound to be un- 
favourable to the Left. So it would be, but will 
it occur? It seems to me a complete fallacy to 
believe that the proposals of the Labour 
‘reformers’ would take the stuffing out of 
politics. The great issues of today and tomorrow 
are those of Britain accepting her new place ‘n 
the world; of colonial freedom; of whether, as 
we grow richer, this new wealth is used exclu- 
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sively for individual selfishness or for the growth 
of necessary community services and whether, 
in consequence, we follow or escape the 
American precedent of great private affluence 
surrounding rotting public services; of whether 
we reverse the present anarchy in the use of land 
sufficiently quickly to prevent the permanent 
destruction of the amenity of life in this ‘over- 
crowded island; of the right of the individual 
to live his private life free from the intolerant 
prejudices of others or the arrogant interference 
of the State and the police; of whether we can 
expose and destroy the abuses and inefliciencies 
of contemporary private industry without offer- 
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ing only the sterile alternative of an indetinite 
extension of public monopoly; of whether, 4s 
existing class barriers break up, these are replaced 
by a new and nasty materialist snobbery or by 
a fresher and more co-operative approach. By 
addressing itself to these issues rather than to 
those which have become increasingly irrelevant 
to the Britain of today, the Labour Party can 
give a sharper cutting edge to its attack, can tap 
new sources of political energy and can become 
more and not less sharply differentiated from the 
Tories. As the recognition of this grows, | 
believe that the resistance to learning the lessons 
of the election will shrink. 


A Natural Partner 


By T. R. M. 


My interrogation by . overworked but 
courteous security officials . . . revealed that 1 
was suspected of being a deep and sinister in- 
fluence underlying Congress in all three ter- 
ritories; it was hard for them to discern the 
motives of all those whose ways had lain with 
the more despised and rejected of men. So remote 
were they, it was hard for them to know what 
moves all African people 


o writes Mr. Clutton-Brock in the one page 
Sor his book* devoted to his arrest and im- 
prisonment as a Congress member in Southern 
Rhodesia. He was principal 
officer for Metropolitan London and has enjoyed 
the confidence and friendship of the despised and 
rejected in two continents. His ten 
diocesan agricultural officer at St. Faith’s Farm, 
Southern Rhodesia, saw one of the most prosper- 
ous farms in the country, successfully using the 
most modern techniques, emerge from 8,000 
acres of derelict, Church-owned sand veldt and a 
healthy community arise from a socially derelict 
African village. He solved the fundamental 
economic problem of African agriculture by com- 
bining, under a single predominantly African 
committee of management, a 
operative farm and individual subsistence hold- 


once probation 


years as 


large-scale co- 


ings as complementary activities. 

The familiar pattern of women and old men 
desultorily scratching the soil in the village, the 
able-bodied men driven out by poverty, was 
replaced by a complete balanced society. The 
men could earn as much in independence at home 
under this system as they could in European 
service in the industrial locations of Salisbury. A 
village hall was built, housing a library, a vivid 
social life and a discussion group, which demon- 
strated to anyone who addressed it that African 


peasants are one of the most acute and alive 
audiences in the continent. Weekend adult 
education courses were held (one was even 


addressed by Lord Malvern): there were instruc- 


tional workshops for motor and agricultural 
engineering. The farm manager, John Mutasa, is 
an immensely competent African. The com- 


munity—perhaps 1,000 people in all-——provides 
its Own services, banking, marketing. milling, a 
cut-price co-operative store and so on 
contained economic unit integrated in the cash 
economy of the country. Twenty or thirty Euro- 
peans joined it and served it on an equal footing 


a self- 


* DAWN IN NYASAI AND. By Guy Clutton-Brock. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d.) 
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with Africans. The village committee allotted 
them better pay and accommodation because it 
recognised that they were used to it; it did not 
want to ‘level down. But this was a _ pre- 
dominantly African decision. There is no pater- 
nalism or white superiority. St. Faith’s Farm is 
an imposing demonstration that partnership can 
work if it is partnership between equal indivi- 
duals, not unequal racial groups, and if each 
brings his own particular skill to a common 
purpose 

Guy Clutton-Brock brought a _ formidable 
pianning ability and agricultural and 
knowledge. a profound and invincibly humorous 
happiness. a passionate and prophetic conception 
of Christian love. a deep human understanding 
and real humility. People have always looked to 
him for leadership, but he has never become a 
leader. He is a natural partner. The miracle of 
St. Faith’s Farm could not have happened with- 
out him, but it is not his personal achievement. 
ic is quite as much the achievement of the African 
villagers he worked with. 

Clutton-Brock is not the sort of Christian who 
can divorce religious, social and political ethics. 
He was deeply disturbed by the position of 
Africans in Southern Rhodesia and this led him 
to join the Congress Party, which has always 
accepted Europ2an members. As his book shows, 
he knows African life in Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland as well as any man alive, but to sug- 
gest that he was ever a leader or co-ordinator of 
Congress in the various territories, or anything 
but a hard-working farmer and social worker 
who hates injustice, is hysterical nonsense. He ad- 
vised Congressmen openly and fearlessly when 
they consulted him. He told them their case was 
good and should be presented with tolerance and 
without violence. For this, he and the farm were 
perpetually obszrved by the CID and subjected 
to petty police persecution, and the Government 
would not give the community the security of 
registration as a co-operative society in law 

The authorities could not understand that the 
farm existed, and Europeans came from Eng!and 
to join it for the sole reward of doing something 
positively creative and good in a happy environ- 
ment—of practising partnership in the Partner 
ship Federation. They imagined a subversive 
intention. Though not itself a mission it ' 
attached to one; but those Anglican churchmen 
who sympathise with it have never succeeded if 
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getting it accepted by society as a whole or by 
the majority of Anglican laymen. 

Clutton-Brock had left the farm to stand con- 
fidently on its own feet, and passed on to work 
of the same kind elsewhere when the Emergency 
came in 1959. It was only by chance that he was 
on holiday in Rhodesia, writing this book hun- 
dreds of miles from St. Faith’s. He was arrested, 
and along with him the farm manager and three 
members of the community. 

One wonders what the Southern Rhodesian 
police, who seized the manuscript of this book 
when they arrested Clutton-Brock, made of it. 
It is the ultimate disproof that St. Faith’s Farm 
was a centre of ‘undesirable political activity.’ 
Anything less like the work of an agitator could 
hardly be imagined. It is measured almost to the 
point of flatness. Readers who remember Guy 
Clutton-Brock’s salty wit and hilarious charm 
on the stoep of St. Faith’s farmhouse will miss it 
here. They may not even find the full force of his 
idiosyncratically provocative Christian view of 
life. They will find a recital of facts—often a 
recital of Acts, for much of the book is given up 
to quotations from the law—much matter and 
little art. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock examines the reasons for 
the imposition of Federation, including the desire 
of the Europeans in the Northern Territories for 
‘speedy emancipation from the Colonial Office,’ 
and describes the history of Nyasaland and the 
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aspirations of its people. He deals ably with the 
largely fallacious argument that Federation is 
pure economic gain to the country. Then, to 
demonstrate that Nyasaland has cause to fear 
Federation, he analyses the law and organisation 
of society in Southern Rhodesia, leading to a 
consideration -of the actions of the Federal 
Government during and after the emergency. It 
‘hastily opened to all races the public counters in 
the Post Office. It appointed an African as Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. It promised a removal of racial “pin- 
pricks.” It gave no indication that it would seek 
to ease the real causés of deep disquiet, but stated 
that “its sympathies lie rather with the policy of 
the Southern Rhodesian government.” ’ 

It is significant of the seriousness of the Central 
African situation that a writer so well equipped 
te interpret its affairs in a personal and intimate 
way has preferred to tell us simply what happens, 
what is. He does not embroider disaster nor com- 
ment much on a tragic collision. Everyone who 
wants to know the truth should read this book, 
all the more because it is in no sense negative. 
Though deeply critical of the present, it is seek- 
ing for a better, more creative future. It has a 
very useful chronological table of events in Cen- 
tral Africa from 1859 to 1959. It also has a cover 
which would be more appropriate to a seamy 
story of the adventures in Nyasaland of a heroine 
called Dawn—unworthy Of so serious a work. 


Women of Nigeria 


By I. 


RE women inferior to men? The topic crops 
A: every other week in the newspapers pub- 
lished in Nigeria, soon to follow its West African 
neighbour, Ghana, to independence. Their status 
varies in different parts of the country: between 
Nigeria's northern region which borders the tip of 
the Sahara, and the south with its coastline on the 
Atlantic, there is a pronounced difference. Islam 
came to the north with the Arabs who crossed the 
desert from their Mediterranean bases, and their 
Moslem womenfolk are still in strict purdah. But 
because of its coastline, the south was opened up 
much earlier by a variety of visitors who pene- 
trated inland, bringing Christianity, commerce, 
education, and a different attitude to women. 

Polygamy, however, is practised in all parts of 
the country. Like other customs repulsive to 
Western ethics, it was based on economics. When 
a warrior was killed in battle there was no scope 
for his widows in business, nor could they throw 
themselves into political or social work, or even 
get themselves to a nunnery. So the man’s brother, 
or next relative, married the relicts, charitably, 
regardless of age, charm or numbers. Polygamy 
still flourishes—though not for quite the same 
reasons: like the possession of colourful American 
cars, it demonstrates a man’s importance. 

Unmarried women have no status; no place in 
the community. There are no spinsters, only 
prostitutes. ‘Leave the unmarried women to their 
fate, writes an African journalist more kindly 
than most, commenting on forty women who were 
rounded up by the police. ‘I do not think this is a 
g00d way to handle the question of unmarried 
Women,’ he says. “They ‘cannot just get married 
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or get a job. Most of them are uneducated, nor 
can they go about asking men to marry them.’ He 
suggests ‘the government should round up unmar- 
ried men and pair them up with unmarried 
women. Or else stop chasing them from pillar 
to post.’ 

Nowhere among the emerging countries is the 
percentage of literacy so low as Nigeria. In Turkey 
it is 30 per cent.; in Nicaragua 37 per cent.; in 
Mexico 45 per cent.; in Columbia 56 per cent.; in 
Ceylon 58 per cent.; while in Nigeria it varies from 
1 to 10 per cent. Until women, through education, 
achieve their own social status, there can be no 
hope of a solution to the ‘unmarried women’ 
problem. Practically all domestic workers and 
many hospital nurses are men. Women cooks are 
unheard of, and nurses for children are rare. 

In the south the education of women is going 
ahead rapidly. In the Islamic north the hard- 
working expatriate Woman Education Officer 
suffers many disappointments. Miss B., for in- 
stance, succeeded in persuading several parents 
in her area to send their promising daughters to 
a boarding school from which they could graduate 
as teachers. Two got their diplomas, were married 
at once and disappeared into purdah. Of the 
others, three ran away, feeling it‘too shameful to 
have reached their teens unwed. The other five 
failed to return for their last term. The dis- 
heartened Miss B. went to see their parents. She 
found all the girls had been married. Miss B. 
knew enough of native law and custom to realise 
why. Once girls reach adolescence there is no 
place for them in their parents’ home. They are 
happy enough to have them away at school, but 
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Ninepence for fourpence 


is what Lloyd George offered, if we remember rightly. 
What with the rise in the cost of living since 1909, 
we can’t go quite that far. We can offer you ninepence 
for fourpence-halfpenny. But there are no stamps to 
stick on cards involved in this offer. 

Let us explain. If you want to give the Spectator as 
a Christmas present this year—to yourself or to any 
number of friends and relations—you can do so for 
exactly half the normal subscription ; that is, for 25s. 
($4.00 from Canada or the USA) instead of 50s. All 
we ask is that the recipients should not be regular readers 
already. 

Let us explain further. What do you (and your 
friends and relations) get for this fourpenny-halfpenny 
ninepence ? You get some of the liveliest writing and 
coolest thinking to be found today. In last week’s issue 
alone you could read Kingsley Amis, Evelyn Waugh, 
Professor Ayer, Patrick Campbell, Hesketh Pearson, 
Isabel Quigly, Bernard Levin, Alan Brien, Professor 
Brogan, Richard Rovere and a score or so more. There 
were leading articles, there were cartoons, serious and 
funny, there were notices of the arts by the best critical 
quartet in British journalism today, there were book 
reviews, there were reports from our far-flung corres- 
pondents (our latest has been flung as far as Moscow), 
there were investment hints, there were suggestions 
for unusual Christmas presents. (This last article did 
not, as it happens, include the Spectator; not out of 
modesty, but because there is nothing unusual in 
giving the Spectator for Christmas. It’s becoming 
quite popular.) 

In short, the Spectator, week in and week out, will 
inform, provoke, stimulate, amuse, enrage, astonish, 
and above all interest. The people to whom it will do 
all these things are people who are interested in 
everything—or at any rate, something—that is going 
on around them. The newest trends in the theatre, the 
newest trends in politics, the newest trends in books, 
the newest trends in shopping—in fact, the newest 
trends in trends. And we don’t even forget the older 
trends. Try it—for fifty-two weeks—and see. Just 
write down your list of people to whom you want to 
give the Spectator, and we will do the rest—which 
includes a greetings card saying it comes from you. 
If you don’t want to cut the Spectator, write on plain 


Paper. 
To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WCr. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to my 
friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : 8. d, 


Be iiecentcicvediieratemevsittstenspetestncinvomiinesicle 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
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IVE STAR MOTORING— gleaming, colourful, swift 
Pra safe—begins at Dagenham, a giant factory 
that covers over 550 acres of a once desolate marsh, 
The judgment and business acumen of the men who 
have made Ford one of our great key industries is 
reflected in every operation in the factory, every 
decision in the boardroom. 

In the impressive steam power plant that sup- 
plies the entire factory, coal is the chosen fuel. Coal 
has been chosen because pulverised coal—fired in 
powder form—gives accurately controlled heat with 
the lowest fuel bills. Coal has the invaluable long- 
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term advantage that it is a home-produced fuel 
which can supply all the fuel needs of British indus- 
try for decades to come. 

If your voice is a deciding one in the choice of 
fuels for your factory, remember Ford. Beneath its 
smokeless chimneys is a wealth of knowledge and 
applied experience that is an invaluable example of 
hard thinking and wise decisions. Ford say coal. 
That’s five-star wisdom. 









And here are some key facts 
and figures about the Ford 
main power station 


Number of boilers... .... 4 high-pressure 
water-tube boilers, with superheaters, 
airheaters and economisers 

Steam pressure. .. .1250 lbs. per sq. inch 
Steam temperature..............940°F 
Feed temperature................380°F 
Continuous max. rating. .... 1,000,000 lbs. 
of steam per hour (largest unit 

100,000 lbs. per hour) 

Method of firing... ..... . Pulverised fuel 
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during vacation, in the large community of a poly- 
gamous household, in a country where occupa- 
tions and entertainments are comparatively few 
and basic, they feared for their daughters’ morals. 

The women of the south are more Amazonian. 
They are unfettered by purdah, and polygamy 
leaves them with time on their hands. Depending 
on their province and tribe, they do the donkey 
work on the farms, or haul hundredweights of 
firewood on their shoulders to markets miles away 
under a blazing sun with a baby strapped to their 
backs. From an early age girl children hawk food 
and cloth until they graduate to become market 
women, Or prosperous traders with a fat bank 
account which they do not share with their hus- 
bands. 

They are, however, responsible for their child- 
ren’s education. Although they do not take the 
payment of taxes very seriously, they value edu- 
cation. When one of the newly self-governing 
regions started free primary education, found 
it could not foot the bill, and re-introduced school 
fees, the women armed themselves with sticks and 
stones and marched. They threw pupils and 
teachers out of the schools, threatened the repre- 
sentatives of law and order, and caused riots 
which resulted in several deaths. 

In Africa the bride price is even more essential 
than the dot in France. Originally the price paid 
by the suitor was used by the girl’s family to buy 
a bride for her brother. Like prices everywhere, 
inflation has hit the bride price, provoking would- 
be bridegrooms to air their grievances in the 
papers. 

‘Raise the bride price to £25,’ says Enugu town. 
‘Cut it to £15,’ says Kaduna. ‘Make £50 the maxi- 
mum, says Lagos. ‘Don’t blame government for 
bride price racket,’ says a fierce letter about ‘much 
rubbish and half-understood nonsense which has 
been published about the ineffectiveness of the 
Bride Price Law.’ The letter goes on to denounce 
secret bargains in which parents demand, and 
receive, over £150 per daughter while inserting 
only £50, the legal price, in the Bride Price Agree- 
ment, as ‘quite unbecoming.’ Frustrated suitor 
that he must be, the writer suggests that the legal 
price of £50 is too high. ‘It should be reduced 
to£15,’ he says. 

Another correspondent, possibly a successful 
suitor—says he ‘will have no objections whatever 
if bride price is raised to £25 in this area.” He adds 
the provision, however, that the same amount 
Should be refundable to the husband in case of 
divorce or desertion; very sensible, considering 
the lightness of the marriage vows and the relative 
ease with which a divorce can be obtained. A 
women’s movement wants the name ‘bride price’ 
changed to ‘dowry.” A male correspondent points 
out that this would be a misnomer. ‘Dowry,’ he 
rightly explains, ‘is what a woman brings to her 
husband, whereas bride price is the money paid 
by the bridegroom to her family.’ 

To a people whose economy is bound up with 
polygamy, the discipline of the Christian marriage 
law is disrupting. The chief of a pagan tribe 
wished to embrace Christianity. The missionary 
Pointed out that, to be acceptable, he would have 
to content himself with one only of his fifteen 
wives. The chief said this was impossible. What 
would become of the others? The missionary was 
adamant—one wife only, or no Christianity. The 
chief had an idea. Could not his wives be made 
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Christians? After afl, they had only one husband. 

Since Africans progressed from tribal warfare 
to the more insidious game of politics, in their 
efforts to weld Nigeria into a nation, the emanci- 
pated women have shown themselves more united 
than the men. Unencumbered by political slogans 
and promises and ideas of grandeur, they are still 
in touch with the basic needs of their people. In 
two of the regions women have the vote, but not 
in the Moslem north, where the politicians say 
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there is no'demand as they are not conscious of it, 
pointing out Switzerland as a criterion. 

Very occasionally women are elected, or rather, 
co-opted, to one of the newly formed town coun- 
cils. They have the strong money-making instinct 
common to all West African women. They are 
making good progress in education. As Sylvia 
Leith-Ross writes in an article in /nternational 
Social Science Bulletin, ‘They are inclined to move 
forward at their own pace.’ 


Asking for Air Accidents 


By OLIVER STEWART 


ELF-RIGHTEOUS cheers ring out every time the 
ora operators announce fare reductions. 
Expense-account and very rich passengers (you 
and I, we hope) will now stretch legs and enjoy 
champagne without feeling guilty because, travel- 
ling at exactly the same speed in another identical 
airliner, or in the curtained-off front of the same 
one, will be the lucky mob. By accepting what 
operators call ‘high density seating’ the mob will 
be saving large sums of money while getting there 
just as quickly. With or without benefit of IATA, 
the era of inexpensive air fares is being ushered 
in; of thrift journeys, of truly democratic air travel 
for all. 

Only if they relate the means of reducing air 
fares to the basic principles of heavier-than-air 
flight will the lucky mob begin to wonder if they 
are so lucky after all. Aircraft operators reduce 
fares by increasing aircraft payloads, a method 
which is no more sophisticated than that of the 
fellaheen who pile ever more luggage on their 
donkeys. Donkeys eventually collapse; so do aero- 
planes. In their laudable fare-cutting efforts 
operators are exerting, in my view, a harmful and 
potentially dangerous influence on aircraft makers 
and—more especially—on aircraft certifiers. 

Standing beside an airline official at London 
Airport, I watched a Comet IV take off from the 
main runway. After a remarkably short run it was 
airborne and soared steeply. That, I remarked, 
was how I liked all the aeroplanes in which I 
travelled to take off. My companion’s response 
shocked me. ‘It is terribly over-powered,’ he said. 
The implications were clear. By saying that it was 
Over-powered, he meant that the aeroplane was 
not overloaded; and he implied that it ought to 
have been overloaded. Yet the facts of aero- 
nautics are inescapable. The over-powered aero- 
plane is safe. The overloaded aeroplane is, always 
has been and always will be, dangerous. But the 
facts of airline economics are equally inescapable. 
The overloaded (and dangerous) aeroplane pays 
better than the aeroplane which is over-powered 
(and safe). 

Passengers who have flying experience feel safer 
and more comfortable when the aeroplane gains 
height quickly. A long take-off run and a scraping 
over rooftops during the initial climb give them 
the jitters. They know the risks: they remember 
the long and lamentable story of take-off crashes. 
And the story repeats itself at approach and land- 
ing. The heavily loaded aircraft is then under 
greater risk; its speed is higher; its sink rate is 
higher; its landing run is longer. 

Pilots used to condemn an aeroplane by saying : 
‘It glides like a brick.’ But a standard brick car- 


ries only 122 kilograms to the square metre of lift- 
ing surface whereas some modern airliners carry 
400 kilograms to the square metre. They fly not 


“ike bricks but like lumps of lead. None the less, 


the temptation for operators to put up the loads 
is strong. None has resisted it. Operator-demand 
has brought in the big long-range jet aircraft 
carrying from 100 to 150 passengers. It is ‘de- 
signed’ and authorised to take them; and its 
passengers can have the advantage of relatively 
low fares while the operator can still earn a profit 
—at a risk. 

It is difficult to speak plainly on this because it 
entails oblique criticism of some of the greatest 
aircraft manufacturers. Their standards of design 
and workmanship are among the highest in the 
world. Pilots like their aircraft. Operators like 
them. They are fast. They are trustworthy. They 
can earn profits. Yet everybody with flying experi- 
ence knows that the airfield performance of some 
jet airliners is, shall we say, marginal. 

To take off at full load the turbojets are wound 
up to their highest output and—at normal ground 
temperatures—two tons of water are poured into 
them to keep them from blowing up during their 
prodigious exertions. If you stand beside the run- 
way the aircraft seems to accelerate slowly and 
you wonder if it will lift in time. Then it gets 
going, 130 tons of ironmongery going as fast as 
a Grand Prix car. Among dozens of other pre- 
occupations the crew watch the critical speeds 
come up: the speed at which the pilot is 
irrevocably committed to take off, the ‘rotation’ 
speed, when the nose wheel can be lifted, and 
so on. 

It is a tribute to the workmanship that goes into 
the aircraft and its engines that these take-offs go 
without a hitch—and a tribute to the crews. 
But the point I wish to make is that, in order to 
reduce fares while still earning profits, aircraft 
may be forced to work to the edge of their ultimate 
capabilities. If passengers like to exchange com- 
fort for economy, pack them in by all means: 
most of us are now tube-trained. But if they begin 
to exchange safety for economy, they should be 
restrained by the aircraft certifying authority—in 
this country, the Air Registration Board. The 
Certificate of Airworthiness should demand that 
the loading of the aeroplane be so restricted as to 
leave it—in the words of my friend the operator— 
‘over-powered.” It is my opinion that the airfield 
performance requirements recommended by 
ICAO, and enforced by the certifying authorities, 
are inadequate. They do not allow sufficient safety 
margins at take-off and at landing. A fresh exam- 
ination of them is urgently demanded. 
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FRANCO'S SPAIN 


Sir,—In deference to my many Spanish friends, might 
1 suggest that Mr. Gilmour's article published on 
November 13 would read better under the caption— 
‘Spain through English Eyes.’ Indeed, it would be as 
well to add that either America or Russia seen 
through Spanish eyes would look little better. I do 
not mention England in that as a Scot I am regarded 
by my Spanish friends as a kindred race. 

Apart from Mr. Gilmour's viewpoint, it is unfor- 
tunate that he sees only subjects to condemn and 
none tb commend. After all, the regime which he 
condemns has not prevented Spain from providing 
world-famous figures in medicine and art and while 
Britain can boast only one new hospital since the 
war, Spain can show many new hospitais and clinics 
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which are the envy of my wife and other visiting 
medicals. 

Unfortunate also is his tendency to accept sources 
of information without deeper inquiry. The figures 
he quotes as average professional incomes are all too 
easily obtained and though they would also be truly 
representative of returns for tax purposes, a little 
further inquiry into the Spanish system of taxation 
and its defects would have shown just how far they 
fall short of true earnings. On the other hand, those 
who know Spain would confirm that professors and 
teachers, particularly of economics and engineering, 
have other part-time employment but they would not 
overlook that the demand by banks, finance houses 
and commercial undertakings for the services of such 
experts in this country is even greater. 

It is not my purpose, however, to deal with the 
whole article; that I must leave to someone with more 
time and paper, though I doubt if a balanced appre- 
ciation of the position would carry the same com- 
mercial value. The purpose of my letter is to ask 
for a better understanding of the Spanish people 
among whom I have already spent and hope to spend 
many happy days. 

To appreciate the Spanish, one must remember 
that the great ma ority of them (unlike ourselves) 
still measure their lives by moral rather than material 
values and though they, like us, blame the Govern- 
ment for all its shortcomings and a great deal more, 
only a few of them are really interested in politics and 
even fewer really know what democracy means, 

Most important of all, they are a courteous but 
proud and sensitive people whose intense patriotism 
makes each in turn the jealous defender of ‘the 
Spanish way of life.’ Great changes can already be 
seen in Spain but these must come from within as 
advice from abroad has cost Spain dear in the past 
and must therefore be suspect. For them to criticise 
Franco is one thing, for the foreigner another. He is 
a Spaniard, and an all-out attack on one of their 
number tends in the main to close their ranks in his 
defence. After all, the greatest defect which they see 
in Don Juan is that he is too English! —Yours faith- 
fully, 

JAMES WELSH 
38 Quadrant Road, Newlands, Glasgow, S3 

* 

Sir,—I am afraid that economic pressure would not 
destroy Franco’s regime and that Mr. Gilmour is 
mistaken in ascribing so many of Spain’s troubles to 
Franco; Spain was poor and priest- and police- 
ridden before Franco, and probably will be after 
him. His police State is not like Hitler’s, or even 
Mussolini’s; to one who has lived in Spain it seems 
more like Cromwell's (there are many close parallels 
and Don Juan’s restoration could provide another). 
No doubt Franco is a subtle intriguer with no con- 
structive policy, a military mind, temperamentally 
conservative, unimaginative and unbending; as Mr. 


Gilmour rightly says of his faith in Catholicism, ‘it- 


is impossible to doubt his sincerity today.’ How could 
he, then, write of him a few lines above: ‘Utterly 
without principle, he could become a Marxist to- 
morrow if his interests demanded it... .’? This, 
unfortunately in some ways, is just what he could not 
do.—Y ours faithfully, 

ANTHONY LUTTRELL 


Via di San Salvatore in Campo, 46, Rome 


THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 

Sir.—I welcome the opening of your columns to a 
discussion of the difficult problem of broadcasting to 
a country under Communist dictatorship; and having 
worked for a number of years as BBC broadcaster to 
a neighbouring Balkan country (Albania) I have been 
following with keen interest the correspondence in 
your review regarding the BBC broadcasts to Yugo- 
slavia. Whether the reasoned and sincere pleadings of 
‘Z. Marn,’ and the supporting arguments of his fellow- 
Yugoslav Vane Ivanovic, will have any effect on the 
contents of future BBC broadcasts to Yugoslavia, 
time will show. And whether the earlier discussion 
in the Spectator of the BBC Russian broadcasts was 
followed by any change for the better is a question I 
do not propose to discuss. But one thing is certain: 
that those in authority at Bush House are thus made 
aware that their routine decisions are followed with 
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critical interest by at least some observers outside the 
Establishment. 

The invariable tendency of any ‘establishment’ to. 
wards safety-first policies was most convincingly 
exposed in Hesketh Pearson’s ‘Establishments | Haye 
Known’ in your issue of November 20, and the BBC 
Is no exception The result of vigorous public discus. 
sion might be to make those in charge of its foreign 
broadcasts, and those who decide on the general 
policy to which they must conform, consider afresh 
what is their long-term purpose. It might also remind 
some of those in the West who in this World Refugee 
Year still need reminding, both of the hundreds of 
thousands of East European refugees from Com- 
munist tyranny and of the millions of their fellow. 
countrymen who are forced to live under it. 

Finally, your editorials on the subject of BBC 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union and its satellites must 
warm the heart of the broadcaster from behind the 
Iron Curtain who values the finer aspects of Western 
civilisation and retains some concern for the effect on 
his fellow-countrymen of what he and others broad- 
cast. Where this concern has had to yield to the need 
to keep his job, it usually results in a disillusionment 
and cynical indifference that are bound to be sensed 
by his listeners.—Yours faithfully, 

QAZIM KASTRATI 
Hon. Sec., Balkan Affairs Association 
28 Rochester Way, Croxley Green, 
Rickmansworth, Herts 


* 


Sir,—As a young Yugoslav democrat who, a few 
months ago, obtained the right to live and work in 
this country, I read with pleasurable surprise the letter 
on October 30, dealing with the Yugoslav service 
of the BBC, and your comment in your editorial 
notes. Both were timely. May I be given, therefore, 
the hospitality of your columns to make an additional 
point or two? 

I entirely share Mr. Marn’s strictures of the spine- 
lessness of the BBC’s Yugoslav Service. For myself 
and for many others, who identify England with the 
concept of freedom, the fellow-travelling attitude of 
the BBC has, in the last few years, been a source of 
irritation, frustration and even despair. Nobody 
expects the BBC to lead an anti-Communist crusade, 
but it is not unreasonable to expect, apart from news- 
reporting, fair comment and enlightened criticism of a 
system that is abhorrent to every freedom-loving per- 
son. For years now there has been no direct comment 
on Yugoslav affairs—lest the comrades in Belgrade 
be ‘offended.’ Programmes on cricket, multiple stores, 
etc., are necessary and often instructing. But what we 
also want is an intelligent analysis of our own affairs 
by an outside and unbiased source. That, however, we 
never get from the BBC. Not even sources from out 
side the BBC are used. For example, I do not recol- 
lect ever having heard Professor Seton-Watson, or 
any other eminent expert on Eastern Europe, talking 
in the Yugoslav service. Earlier on there were, from 
time to time, extracts from the British papers on 
Yugoslavia. But nowadays even these few crumbs 
seem to have disappeared. 

Someone might argue, perhaps, that all this is 4 
purely Yugoslav concern. However, this policy of 
delicate avoidance of treading on the Yugoslav Con 
munists’ toes extends even farther, where specific 
British problems are involved. It has been known, for 
instance, that for several years relations between the 
Yugoslav ruling circles and the British Labour Party 
have been uneasy, if not strained. This was chiefly 
caused by the persecution of Djilas and the bogus 
trial of Professor Stranjakovic and two other elderly 
social-democrats and their incarceration. In const 
quence of the outright condemnation, .by the Labour 
Party, of such pieces of totalitarian practices, the 
Labour Party was exposed to prolonged vituperation 
and malicious attacks by the Yugoslav Communist 
press and radio. The democratic elements of the 
Yugoslav youth, many of whom, like myself, have 
social-democratic leanings, were deeply impressed 
by the stand of the Labour Party. We also hoped that 
the BBC would enable the Labour Party and Is 
leaders, notably Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. Bevan (who 's 
a personal friend of Dijilas), to reply to the attacks and 
give their own explanation of the whole issue. So /# 
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as | know, the Labour Party has never been asked to 
do that. Even when, a few months ago, a Yugoslav 
Communist delegation, led by Mr. Bakaric, came to 
London—in an attempt to mend matters—and had 
an interesting meeting with the foreign policy com- 
mittee of the Labour Party, nothing was either said 
or done about it in the form of comment or inter- 
view. In fact, the BBC made no effort whatsoever 
to give its Yugoslav listeners a balanced picture of 
the whole affair, and in such a way, by implication, 
gave the’ Yugoslav Communists a free hand. 

There is another, even more disturbing, aspect of 
the situation in the Yugoslav service. Some time ago 
that service instituted the policy of ‘importing’ people 
from Yugoslavia to work as broadcasters, script- 
writers, etc. The idea, it seems, was to have been an 
exchange scheme. However, so far as I know, this has 
been a singularly one-way system, because quite a 
few people from Belgrade (1 do not know about 
Zagreb, but I understand they came from there too) 
went to London for stretches of several years: each, 
but there is no broadcaster or scriptwriter from Lon- 
don working in any Yugoslav radio station at the 
present. moment. The explanation is clear: the Yugo- 
slav Communists were delighted by the opportunity 
of sending their trusted people to the very nerve- 
centre of an important Western broadcasting station, 
where they could snoop and report back. On the 
other hand they were most unwilling—quite naturally 
—to agree to a reciprocal arrangement. And so we 
have a paradoxical—not to say shocking—situation, 
that representatives of a minority regime, which 
enforces its rule by police methods and fake elections, 
are at work at the BBC, which is supposed to cater 
for all interests and give an unbiased picture of 
people and events. How can there be any objectivity 
under such conditions? What good will the Yugoslav 
service achieve by fraternising in such an intimate way 
with the Communist ‘new class"? 

Of course. it might be argued that these people 
have no control over policy, etc. But haven't they? 
Some of the recruits from over there are not only 
party members, but also agents of the secret police. 
Personally, | know of one of them from Belgrade, 
who was notorious for his rabid fanaticism and his 
connections with the police. His departure for London 
caused a real sensation. Naturally, after this many 
things which were puzzling us became clearer. The 
only thing that puzzles me still is how is it possible 
that the BBC is not aware of the damage such goings 
on are inflicting on its already sagging prestige in 
Yugoslavia. 

| would also like to say something of the attitude 
of the BBC with regard to the Djilas affair. The fact 
that no direct extracts were given either from the New 
Class or from Land Without Justice (a fate, 1 am 
convinced, that awaits the Anatomy of a Moral) was 
not only shabby, but disgraceful. Every other Western 
radio station gave extracts. And not only that: I per- 
sonally had to tune in to the Bulgarian service of the 
BBC to hear more about Diilas than I could get 
from the Yugoslav service, which kept a stiff—and 
silent—upper lip. Truly, sir, this was a situation 
worthy of Taper. What was the point of it all? Who 
was the BBC kidding? Did it hope to please the 
comrades? Did it really think that this piece of boot- 
licking would influence the policy of the Yugoslav 
Communists? Did the Yugoslav press and radio 
deviate a jot from their line on Cyprus, Nasser, the 
colonies, and many other subjects in connection with 
which they perpetually criticise, libel and twist 
British policy? So why persist in the present silly and 
humiliating posture which. far from influencing the 
Yugoslav Communists, will only lose friends and 
alienate people? 

No, sir, this will not do: for the sake of truth and 
of Britain’s good name, an investigation on the lines 
you suggest is overdue. The sooner it is carried out 
the better. 

Lastly, sir, I shall have to ask you respectfully not 
to publish my name and address—otherwise supplied 
to you—because I have relatives in Yugoslavia. Con- 
ditions may have improved in my country, but the 
fact that I have chosen freedom has already given 
the Yugoslav police an excuse for molesting mm 
family In order not to provide them with another 
one, | shall sign myself—Yours faithfully, 

N.N. 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN 


Sir,—The South African Director of Information 
resents the ‘highly selective’ interest taken by 
foreigners, in what he very conveniently calls ‘Union 
affairs.’ I suggest that the following facts, taken from 
the booklet This is Apartheid (by Leslie Rubin, who 
is an African Representative in the South African 
Senate) more than justify this ‘selective tnterest.’ The 
booklet was published this year. 

1. No African is entitled, as of right, to acquire 
freehold title to land anywhere in South Africa, nor 
is it the intention of the present Government to grant 
such right to the African, even in his own reserves. 

2. An African who was born and lived in a town 
continuously for fifty years, and then left to reside 
elsewhere, for a period of two weeks, is not entitled, 
as of right, to return and remain in that town for more 
than three days. It is a criminal offence. 

3. An African who has lived continuously in a 
town for fourteen years is not entitled, as of right, to 
remain there for more than three days. 

4. No African, lawfully residing in a town, by 
virtue of a permit issued to him, is entitled, as of 
right, to have his wife and children living with him. 
5. Itis a criminal offence for an African boy over 
eighteen years of age to reside with his father in a 
town, unless he has obtained permiss.on from the 
Government 

It the imbecile rulers of South Africa are arrogant 
and inhumane enough to believe that they have a 
right to make a mess of the lives of a certain section 
of the population because it is not ‘white, and put 
this belief into practice, we cannot dismiss their 
actions as “Union affairs’ and remain indifferent. 

Mr. Steward also mentions that the Union has a 
good record of industrial peace, but forgets to men- 
tion (by oversight, no doubt, but it is not a defect one 
would expect to find in a Director of Information) 
that it is a criminal offence, punishable by a £300 fine 
and three years imprisonment, for an African to take 
part in a strike.—Y ours faithfully, 

M. JOGANANTHAN 
46 Northern Grove, Manchester, 20 


THE OFF-WHITE HIGHLANDS 

Sir,—In his letter about the Kenya Highlands, Mr. 
David Cole writes that European farmers think ‘that 
land is a national and not a racial asset and should be 
controlled by economic factors and not purely 
political ones.” Does he mean that the people with 
most money should be allowed to buy all the land? 
In this case not the present 24 per cent., but 100 
per cent. of Kenya’s agricultural land would pass 
into the ownership of 3 per cent. of the population 
(European and Asian). Or does he mean that the 
economic benefits of land should be deployed for the 
best advantage of the whole national population? 
This would demand an immeasurably greater par- 
ticipation in these benefits, by some means or other, 
for the 6,000,000 Africans than happens now or can 
possibly be brought about by the Sessional Paper's 
proposals. 

Is Mr. Cole prepared to deny that the Sessional 
Paper has been badly received by the Europeans? 
David Cole does not say what are the constructive 
criticisms of those Europeans ‘who have the vision 
to support the principle of the White Paper, but 
thinks that some of the steps proposed ‘would bring 
to nothing those very principles.” Why? I hope there 
is as much good will in Kenya today as he says. The 
reception given to the Sessional Paper does not en- 
courage one to think so. But if there is, it can achieve 
nothing without making realistic practical proposals. 
He says we must get away from politics, but there is 
a political problem. It is the existence of 6,000,000 
poor, under-privileged Africans living on a low 
standard alongside a small privileged European group 
on a high standard (and a relatively well-off Asian 
group). It is necessary to redress this balance before 
Africans and others can operate on an equal footing 
in a free economy; it can only be redressed by politi- 
cal action through the government. My complaint 
against the Sessional Paper is that it does practically 
nothing to this end, 

I agree that the Europeans have created a cash 
economy where none was before, and that this has 
completely altered the Africans’ way of life and 
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somewhat raised their standard of living. But the 
Europeans have done far better out of it than. the 
Africans. It is the Africans who need State protec- 
tion in a cash economy, unless a wide difference in 
standards of living between the races is regarded as 
permanent. 

I agree, too, that there are large tracts in Kenya 
unsuitable to peasant farming. I wrote in my article 
that I did not think even Mr. Mboya would wish to 
use them for this purpose. There are also large tracts 
ia European occupation that are. Six million Africans 
in Kenya have at present far too small a share both 
of the land itself and of its economic benefit, and this 
is the point that needs attention —Yours faithfully, 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick's Hall, Reading 


AGAIN BEN-GURION 


Sir,—In a journal of your high standards one finds 
lapses harder to bear than might otherwise be tae 
case. Certainly your reference to ‘the extreme right- 
wing, aggressively nationalist Herut Party (the Yid- 
disher Nazis, so to speak)’ is as offensive as it is in- 
accurate. 

Herut campaigned as, and indeed it is, a liberal 
alternative to Israel’s Socialist regime. Its election 
programme contains many features which it has been 
your editorial policy to commend as desirable for the 
UK. Herut called for broad administrative reforms, 
and surely campaigning for a National Health Service 
is hardly the hallmark of an extreme right-wing policy. 
To refer to them as *Yiddisher Nazis’ is, to say the 
least, disappointing, coming from your journal. Far 
from preaching Nazi ideologies, it may interest you 
to know that Herut is the one group in Israel which 
has set itself the task of serving many obscure and 
numerically unimportant non-Jewish minorities in 
Israel. The Druses, for example, proved themselves 
to be among Herut’s most loyal election workers. 
It may surprise your readers that an appreciable 
number of Christian and Moslem Arabs supported 
Herut. This support cannot be lightly dismissed 
because it sprang from the very real efforts, which are 
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an integral part of Herut policy, to work for the equal 
advancement of the non-Jewish citizens of Israel. 
Efforts such as these are not politically rewarding. It 
is all the more galling, then. to see the group 
responsible for them libelled in this way. 

You may or may not agree with Herut, you may 
feel a socialist government is better for Israe! than 
the UK. You have, however, grievously overstepped 
the mark by these hurtful and entirely unjustified 
comments, which are far from being in keeping with 
the general tone of your journal.—Yours faithfully, 

M. HARRIS 
48 Hazelbrook Road, Terenure, Dublin 


MASTER IN HIS HOUSE 

Sir.— Yesterday | happened to run across the article 
in the Spectator of November 6 in which Sarah Gatn- 
ham mentioned the brave resignation of the 
fuswdrtiges Amt’s expert for East European Affairs 
and added that this was the first such act of a high 
Federal Government official. 

Was not, though, the resignation of Dr. Heine- 
mann from the post of Bundesminister des Innern in 
Septemter, 1950, and his consequent withdrawal 
from the CDU an even braver step? As you will 
remember, Dr. Heinemann was then opposed to the 
Federal Chancellor's promise of West German 
rearmament which the latter had given to the Western 
Allies without having asked the Bundestag. Dr. 
Heinemann thought that Adenauer’s insistence would 
bar the way to reunification of Germany. Thus he left 
his sinecure; and this in 1950 when Adenauer’s in- 
tentions to rule with a strong hand had by far not 
been so obvious. 

I believe that Dr. Heinemann has set a unique 
standard as far as his political consequence is con- 
cerned.—Yours faithfully, 

HANSGFORG SCHRADER 
Bonn, Germany 

{Sarah Gainham writes: “This is quite true. | had 
forgotten the case of Dr. Heinemann, who, as Herr 
Schrader says, resigned most courageously before it 
had become clear that the next ten years or so were 
to be the “Adenauer era.”” The reference to a sinecure 
me-ns the cosy German law which gives a Minister 
@ iife-pension after serving four years, one of the 
ceaso’.s for the tenacity with which office is held here.” 
—Euitor, Spectator.] — 


TV TUBES 

Sin.—Your correspondent, Leslie Adrian, in his 
column ‘Behind the Screens’ (November 13), implies 
that there is an unreasonable early mortality in TV 
tubes. 

It is, of course, always the tubes that fail that are 
heard about, rather than those which go on year after 
year and are still working when the receiver is re- 
placed. Your correspondent says, ‘but cathode-ray 
tubes seem to have a habit of giving trouble the day 
after the guarantee runs out. In our experience only 
a few per cent. of tubes fail in the six months fol- 
lowing the end of their guarantee period. 

We would also like to correct Mr. Adrian on an 
important point of fact, namely that the guarantee 
period for Mullard TV tubes was increased from six 
to twelve months in May of this year. We believe 
most other makes are now guaranteed for this time 
also.—Y ours faithfully, 

P.O. WYMER 
Press Officer 
Mullard Limited, Mullard House, 
Torrington Place, WC1 


CIVILISATION BAR 
Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Anthony for correcting 
my statement in ‘Labour’s Love Lost’ about Mrs. 
Barbara Castle and Mr. Wellington Chirwa dining 
at Meikles Hotel, Salisbury. I admit I did not pay 
much attention to the outcry in the newspapers about 
the incident at the time, and have always been under 
the impression that they dined in a private room or 
an annexe to the hotel dining-room—an impression 
gathered from the many discussions I heard on the 
subject for many months afterwards, However, Mr. 
Chirwa assures me that this was not so—he and Mrs. 
Castle did indeed dine in the dining-room at Meikles. 
I apologise for any- annoyance my inaccuracy. may 


have caused the hotel management, who were faced 
with a ticklish situation that might well have cost 
them some of their clientele. As it was. according to 
Mr. Chirwa, several people walked out of the dining- 
room as a sign of protest when he walked in, some 
o! them feeling so strongly about it that they phoned 
for the police, who sent members of their Special 
Branch along to the hotel to keep an eye on things, 
The correction, however, does not alter the point 
of the story which was that Rhodesians have never 
forgiven Mrs. Castle for violating one of their old- 
established customs. The fact that she succeeded in 
taking an African into their favourite hotel for 
dinner would only have strengthened their grievance, 
Neither does it change my assertion that this custom’ 
is claimed by many to be a ‘civilisation’ bar, or 
‘class’ bar and not a colour bar.—Yours faithfully, 
GRACE SCOTT 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia 


FROM HISS TO VAN DOREN 

Sir,—Richard H. Rovere writes, “There is no record 
of anyone having turned down an offer to take part 
in a rigged production.” There is. 

Orson Welles has recorded an offer of $50.000 made 
to him if he would appear on an American quiz show 
for which he would be fully briefed. He refused and 
for all anybody knows, others may have done so too, 
—Y.ours faithfully, 

JOHN IRWIN 
4 Darnley Terrace, St. James's Gardens, 
Kensington Wil 


GROWTH OF A LEGEND 
Sir,—How does the legend grow? On page 30 of Mr. 
Lampe’s Pyke the Unknown Genius | find: 

An assembly of public schoolboys listened 
intently as Geoffrey told them about his ex- 
periences in Germany he paused before 
drawling out his conclusion ‘When things were 
at their worst in Germany I was never so com- 
pletely miserable as here in Wellington.’ 

He didn't. | recall that lecture very well and also 
one sly dig at Wellington. “When I was being taught 
French by an Englishman who didn’t know French 
or a Frenchman who didn’t know English I went off 
into thoughts of something more worth while, | was 
in the Surrey lanes. | did the same at Ruhleben, 
dreamed myself away in cruises off the coast of 
Norway.’ The entirely fictional conclusion is probably 
based on this, the nearest that he came to it, the only 
time that he referred to Wellington at all. 

I have also, sir, been told that on the Siam railway 
of death one prisoner told another, “This is hell.’ To 
which the answer was, ‘But not so bad as . . . Stowe, 
Marlborough, Rugby.’ 

Each of the three occasions cited a different school 
according to each teller of the tale. 

How fiction does go down as history! And in- 
cidentally how many know that neither Wilhelm I! 
nor any other German ever referred to a ‘con 
temptible British Army’?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
14 Great Ormond Street, WC1 


TELLING THE PATIENT 
Sir,—As a pastor I am concerned with those who 
may wish to be warned of the nearness of death in 
order to prepare for it. It may even be maintained 
that they have a right to know.—Yours faithfully, 
JAMES A. GARDINER 
Department of Religious Studies, The University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 

Str,—Most of us prepare quite long lists of Christmas 
presents, not only for children but also for adults. 
This year I am asking my adult relations and friends 
not to give me anything but instead to give the money 
they would have spent on me to-World Refugee Year; 
and I am suggesting to them that they-might like me 
to do the same. 

No doubt a number of your readers will already 
have thought of some such scheme, but the idea seems 
to me worth a little publicity —Yours faithfully, 

MARGARET CLARK 
10 Mortimer Lodge, Albert Drive, SW19 
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Unconscious Intentions 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
Rosmersholm. (Royal Court.)— 
Richard II. (Old Vic.) 
<—~ No work of art is ever station- 


ary. It cannot be framed and 
glazed and hung in a museum. 
A work of art is altered by all 
the other works of art which 
succeed it. It is moulded 
by the critics of the future, 
it is reorganised by the historians of the 
past. Like the portrait of Dorian Gray, it continues 
to change its expression even against the wishes of 
its creator. The Ibsen of Shaw, or even of Freud, is 
not the Ibsen of 1959. To read The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism is to discover how partial and how 
myopic was Shaw’s view of, for example, Rosmers- 
holm. Naturally Shaw was quicker than his 
contemporaries to chart the social reverberations 
of Rosmersholm, to excavate the clay feet of the 
hollow gods, Duty and Idealism. The modern 
audience loses something of the play's impact if 
it does not appreciate the constitutional crisis of 
Norway in the Eighties with King Oscar threaten- 
ing a coup d’état to avoid appointing his Ministers 
from the Liberal majority in the Parliament. The 
atmosphere of betrayal and counter-betrayal 
among the middle-class intellectuals as they felt 
the first heaves of democracy beneath their feet 
bred the sort of hysteria which occurred in 
England at the time of Lloyd George's Limehouse 
tirades and of Aneurin Bevan’s vermin speech. 
Shaw, too, understood better than we do today 
the dilemma of the passionate bookish spinster 
Rebecca West, who can only take part in the 
political game if she wears the side-whiskered 
mask of her male protector. But he was trapped, 
with Ibsen himself. under one of those glass 
domes which filled the period drawing-room. 
Because his prison was invisible, he thought him- 
self the first free man. Both playwrights lived and 
died in their intellectual Jaeger suits. Abstractions 
of the time, like Man’s Task In Life, or The 
Need To Be True To Your Nature, or The Search 
For Complete Innocence, seemed to both of them 
scientific facts of existence. Shaw never seemed 
to suspect, though he alone lived through the age 
of Freud, that Ibsen’s obsessions could be personal 
and not social. He accepted the preoccupation 
with hereditary disease, with family tradition, with 
the abandonment of children, with guilt for the 
sins of others, as metaphors for the evils of society. 
Rebecca West was one of his favourite heroines 
yet nowhere in his analysis of Rosmersholm 
does he mention the time-bomb that Kroll sets 
off inside Rebecca when he forces her to realise 
that her foster-father, Dr. West, was in fact her 
real father. The explosion is so devastating be- 
cause, so Ibsen hints, Dr. West was also her lover. 
Shaw chivalrously ignores the innuendo as he also 
does the more ambiguous suggestion that Rebecca 
West has driven the childless Mrs. Rosmer to 
suicide by pretending to be pregnant herself. (The 
first hint, incidentally, is almost certainly intended 
to be taken seriously—witness the much more 
explicit announcement by Rebecca in an earlier 


draft of Rosmersholm called White Horses.) 

To Shaw, Rebecca West is not really a facsimile 
of a person. Or rather, she is a personality, and 
a mind, but from the neck down she is as un- 
embarrassable as a dress-shop dummy. Ibsen was 
more realistic and refused to pretend that there 
was no naked woman beneath the high-buttoned 
blouse and floor-hugging skirt. Freud, too, could 
hardly forget that sex exists. His analysis of 
theatrical characters is often illuminating. But his 
opinions of a play as a whole are usually vitiated 
by his ignorance of the methods of dramaturgy. 
To Freud, dramatis persone are patients acting 
out their dreams. Each rémark, every image, any 
action, must refer backwards and inwards to some 
real or imagined happening in the off-stage life 
of the character. He would be not so crass as to 
ask ‘how many children had Lady Macbeth?’ but 
he would ask ‘why does Lady Macbeth pretend to 
herself that she had children when she hadn't?’ As 
a critic, Freud is a neo-Bradleyan with an un- 
healthy interest in the girlhood of Shakespeare’s 
heroines. 

Nevertheless, to audiences today, Ibsen is most 
successful with the’ small, unnerving gestures 
and remarks which reveal unconscious intentions. 
As Mary McCarthy has pointed out, he is best 
in fact ‘at the psychopathology of everyday life 

. . aS though he were using play-writing as a 
form of therapy.’ Within the walls of the well- 
made naturalistic play, Ibsen’s domestic tragedies 
sprout like mad genies in a Norwegian Nights 
Entertainment. But he cannot resist welding the 
symbols on afterwards like Gothic twiddly-bits on 
a modern building. At the end his language takes 
on the windy, resonant, over-emphasis of a 
cinema organ ushering in a Joan Crawford death 
scene. The white horses and the wild ducks and 
the mountain peaks begin to dwarf the people like 
the scenery in a Victorian photographer's studio. 

Even George Devine’s admirable production 
could not escape from this dilemma. If he had 
followed what seems to be Ibsen’s intention, and 
staged a Gétterddmmerung for two, with the 
self-drunk lovers goose-stepping madly towards 
the mill-race, he would have added an unconvine- 
ingly operatic finale to a sotto-voce drama. Alter- 
natively, by holding in the hysteria, he has 
obtained an unnaturally lame ending with 
Rebecca and Rosmer tiptoeing away like Darby 
and Joan off to the Old Folk’s Home. It is almost 
the only unconvincing moment in an otherwise 
riveting evening. 

As with most Ibsen characters, Rebecca West 
changes from moment to moment as we catch 
the clues to her personality. Not until the last 
act do we feel that we understand her enough to 
make a judgment-+even then, as in life, we have 
to rely for much of our evidence on ambiguous 
hints and partisan suggestions. Peggy Ashcroft’s 
great achievement is to make us realise that, 
though our view of her continually changed. she 
was still essentially the same woman throughout. 
This is a much rarer acting feat than one would 
suppose on a stage where players, and dramatists, 
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wsually present a play as a series of emotional 
variety turns. Even Dame Peggy’s mannerisms— 
the rhomboid twist of the mouth, the suspicion 
of a little-girl lisp, the pacing of her words so 
that most of her sentences lead up to a climax 
which never appears—appeared made to measure 
for Rebecca West. Eric Porter gave a welcome 
weight and solidity to Rosmer, the amateur, 
under-sexed innocent in the cage full of profes- 
sional carnivores. Mark Dignam and John 
Blatchley were a well-matched pair of shifty 
politicians, adept at redesigning their opinions to 
match their prejudices. Bee Duffell was far too 
much of a cosy old cottage-loaf for the house- 
keeper of that gloomy mausoleum. Patrick 
Magee possessed the technique for Brendel, the 
drunken layabout ex-tutor who should be a 
parody of all Rosmer’s ambitions, but he was 
directed to behave like a grotesque with a comical 
Oirish-Yiddish accent which scrambled almost 
all the sense out of his dialogue. There were no 
tricks in Mr. Devine’s production of this fascinat- 
ing, elusive, nervous play. He began with the text 
and wove his actors into it. 

The Old Vic’s Richard Il seems to have started 
with actors, lights and sets and then filled in the 
gaps with Shakespeare. Richard Il is a self- 
consciously poetic work. He is showing off his 
ability to construct a drama as carefully pat- 
terned and balanced, as tediously ingenious as 
one of the Italian Renaissance verse-forms. The 
play is full of parallel situation—it is as sym- 
metrical as a snowflake under a microscope. The 
language, too, is heavily appliquéed. The images 
are conventional and tend to come in threes. No- 
where is he beating and torturing words to fit 
the originality of his meanings as he does later. 
Unless the producer is going to re-edit the play 
line by line, he can only distort its impact by 
cutting out whole episodes. 

Richard II was full of dangerous thoughts at 
its first appearance. It was cut by the censor 
(‘Know ye not that I am Richard II?’ asked Queen 
Elizabeth) and staged by Essex as propaganda for 
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his rebellion. It is essentia} that both rivals for 
the crown should carry their own aura of majesty. 
George Baker, as Bolingbroke, was vigorous, 
virile and forceful—if a little lacking in craftiness. 
But Fohn Justin. as Richard, never once got within 
an inch of the sad martyr king. Shakespeare does 
net mean us to accept the legend wholeheartedly 
—there must be a continual streak of the popinjay 
about hin. But the explicit comparisons to Christ 
nvast not appear entirely ironical. A king is God's 
lieutenant upon earth. The contemporary play- 
goer thought at least as highly of any monarch 
as a modern Catholic thinks of any Pope. Mr. 
Justin has an underweight, silver-plated votce 
which carries too many echoes of the old- 
fashioned poetry reader. He rarely gives the im- 
pression that he is following the sense, and at 
the same time obeying the rhythm of verse, which 
is the first essential of a Shakespearian actor. To 
these two vocal weaknesses was added the insis- 
tence of the producer that Richard should behave 
like a homosexual in a university revue—genteelly 
eating sweets, flapping a damp hand from the 
wrist, tittering with pursed lips. Apart from Joss 
Ackland, who played Northumberland as a 
jomped-up Alfred Drayton, most of the cast 
would have beer just about bearable in Regent's 
Park on a hot summer night. 


In Shakespeare the actors are almost all. Val 
May has an eye for striking, if rather obvious, 
effects—but not all the sudden spotlights in the 
gloom, the slow dignified exits, into the orchestra 
pit, the half-naked corpses drowned in mid-air, 
could make up for the continual, deliberate 
refusal to put on the play Shakespeare wrote. 
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Strong Feelings 


By PETER FORSTER 


Opinions galore: feelings few 
and seldom. The TV camera 
has become like an altar before 
which everybody has a view- 
point to lay; most of the 
regular speakers have even 
developed a standard manner 
of incantation, in questioning 
no less than answering, a precise, well-articulated 
enunciation which goes with the glazed, off-centre 
look of teleprompted men. In the news and com- 
ment programmes of both networks the style has 
grown to a single pattern—especially in those dis- 
cussions which tacitly assume this to be a five- 
mittute excerpt from two hours’ talk, and those 
interviews which go for the opinion rather than 
the credentials, so giving us mefely the impression 
of a spoken leader-columm or handout instead 
of a human being whose personality, background 
and experience have led him to certairm conclu- 
sions. It is ttme Donald Baverstock imtroduced a 
tougher, closer-mixing technique on Tonight for 
everyone else to follow. 

Always balance is the aim: the pro and the 
con, if possible embodied in one person. I some- 
times think the BBC is looking for a speaker 
with a middle parting. Fhe whole working of TV 
is geared against spontaneity or the eruption of 
unrehearsed sentiments which have not been 
checked upstairs. Sound radio is timid enough, 
but TV is either terrified of somebody doing a 
Behan, or only concéfned to come off the air on 
time. If I am not naming names it is because you 
can turn om your set any evening and see what I 
mean. Even when a new departure is made, it 
perversely moves backwards. Granada’s Who 
Goes Next? seems to spring from the idea of 
presenting intellectual matter in the manner of a 
quiz game. A Question Master poses questions of 
the day to Malcolm Muggeridge, R. H. Crossman 
and. Charles Curran, who supposedly answer 
spontaneously from little soundproof booths. I 
understand that in fact they can hear each other 
and that the answers are teleprompted (how else 
account for Mr. Crossman’s delivery?), but then 
whether or not this is true is not very important, 
though it is rather ingenuously like the kind of 
advertising technique which claims this bicycle 
will function perfectly underwater. The point is 
that, except with actors, rehearsal must stifle 
spontaneity, and so, usually, the expression of 
genuine strong feeling in discussion. Paradoxi- 
cally, the desire for balance oftem destroys its 


~ own aim, which is presumably freedom of expres- 


sion for all, because its effect is that every road 
leads to an authoritarian centre. 

So display of strong feeling is rare because 
their reasonable distrust of demagogues (I hope 
it is that) means that we must seldom be exposed 
to downright emotional appeal. The one pro- 
gramme that persistently deals in emotion is This 
Is Your Life. I have always been wary of risking 
comment about this American-inspired pheno- 
mienon, in which famous or unknown individuals 
with remarkable histories are kidnapped and 


- 


confronted with people and incidents from their 
past. Essentially it is a peepshow into the private 
lives of others; it draws upon that odd atavistic 
urge which at jts most harmless will have crowds 
waiting outside the Palace early next February 
(or whenever the Daily Express predicts) and at 
its More sinister means the Podola mob outside 
Pentonville. Will the guest subject break down 
and cry? Will he or she be embarrassed? (On 
one occasion Jimmy Edwards seemed far from 
pleased to see a brother.) Will somebody not 
turn up? And oh. isn't she just like us? Or, could 
] ever have been as brave as that? Look—he's 
blind! - 

Our reaction is thus a mixture of curiosity with 
admiration (and of course the right to put on a 
show like this turns on the audience reaction); 
mostly | think it is an ennobling peepshow. Last 
week. for example. the guest was a man who runs 
a rehabilitation centre for the newly’ blind at 
Torquay. To have cashed in on his private victory 
over misfortune could have seemed contemptible; 
is: fact } defy amyone not to have been stirred and 
much ntoved. The context can be all when it 
comes to handling such stories—there was a 
moment om a recent Late Extra when one of the 
Burton s-window men put down his prop cock- 
tail and tried to interview a French resistance 
hero whe had faced a firing squad.om what it felt 
like: viewing the interview felt like finding an 
emetic in a piece of cheap Turkish Delight. This 
ls Your Life makes no such blunders; sometimes 
it is glib and over-obvious, but I have never seen 
it really go too far, and for this much of the 
credit is due to Eamon Andrews’s imperturbable 
tact as compere. He realises that whoever else 
gets emotional, he never must. 

Feelings came through again in Probation 
Officer (A-R). By all accounts this is a variable 
proposition, -but the episode I saw (the title is 
self-explanatory) had a script by Tessa Diamond 
which dealt im a warm, understanding, non-sensa- 
tional way with the cases of an elderly spinster 
baby-stealer and an RAF-retarded ex-officer with 
a fatal penchant for HP. How far probation 
officers look and live like this } do not know— 
perhaps to the life—but commercial television has 
made one chary of its documentary claims. ¢Wit- 
ness Beatty of the Yard's back again on Saturday 
nights.) But David Hughes's officer had a convinc- 
ing rugged kindliness, and here for omce was a 
programme not calculated to bring the law into 
disrepute. It was also extremely well directed and 
played. 

Humanity broke through again in Sir Kenneth 
Clark's late-night half-hour on Breughel—and 
there was a pleasing contrast between the dry, 
urbane, but no less deeply felt commentary, and 
the pictures (a marvellous selection) hard-hewn 
from rough experience. ‘One feels this is the 
blind man of all time,’ remarked Sir Kenneth of 
the famous allegorical painting of the blind fall- 
ing into a ditch. “And the sight of him will move 
us as long as there is any humanity in us.” One 
remembered the gentleman from Torquay, smil- 
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A Personal Loan 
helped her! 


She longed for really nice 

furniture in the dining room, but 
the difficulty was—money. 

So she asked us about Westminster 
Bank Personal Loans. 

And when we accepted her 
application, this is what happened. 
She was able to buy from different 
shops, as and when the right things 
caught her eye. She could pay 

for each purchase on the spot by 
cheque. She did not have to 
disclose to any retailer the details of 
her private affairs. She knew 
exactly what interest she had to 
pay—and she could get income tax 
relief on it. Now, you could enjoy 
these advantages, too—if you 

were a customer of the Westminster 
Bank. The Personal Loan Service 
is at the disposal of every 
customer, right from the time the 
account is opened: all we ask is 
that you satisfy us as to your 
personal integrity and that the 
amount of the loan should be 
reasonably related both to 

your income and the purpose for 
which it is required. Ask your local 
branch for copies of “Personal 
Loan Service” and “On using your 
Bank”. You’ll find in them many 
reasons why you should bank 

with the Westminster, too! 
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You should bank 
with the WESTMINSTER, too! 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, B.C.2 
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knows, so it is fair to assume that if he can find 
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ing, happy, taking four-mile walks alone along 
the cliffs, and for a second hackles started to rise; 
but Sir Kenneth was simply dealing with a dif- 
ferent side of the truth, with a different kind of 
humanity. Certainly nothing could have been 
more disarming than his final comment on 
Breughel’s self-portrait of Artist with Connois- 
seur. ‘You can see the other old man,’ he said, 
‘that old fool there. He is the connoisseur, telling 
the artist how to do it. He is the critic.” And 
with the pleasantest little smile of mock-modesty, 
‘He is me.’ 

Humanity and warmth, oddly enough, are sel- 
dom now to be found where you might most 
expect—in variety. Jimmy Edwards exudes a 
splendid beery gusto in the tradition of yester- 
day’s great drolls, but more typical of today’s 
approach is Val Parnell’s new comic on ATV, 
Roy Castle, whose Castle's On the Air is shown 
every Monday. There can be nothing Parnell does 
not know about variety, and he loves what he 


Ballet 


no new great drolls there are none about. Instead 
we have in Castle the new-style, good-humour 
(rather than funny) man, hard-wo1 .ing, per- 
sonable, versatile, malleable. He sings, grimaces, 
dances (with the delightful Blairs), plays instru- 
ments. He is our answer to the second-class 
American—the second-class British, and their 
styles meet in mid-Atlantic. 

Another event of the fortnight was a showing 
of a film, sixty-eight minutes long, This Is the 
BBC: made to evangelise staff. the Corporation 
were so pleased with themselves they showed it to 
the press. This was not the BBC some will know 
—the vast administrative organisation which 
assumes that programmes exist for its benefit— 
let alone the BBC of ‘The George.’ Indeed, it was 
all rather like a look round the stables with nothing 
about the quality of the horses and many nags 
hidden, but the BBC might well show it when it 
could do no harm to the punters. 


A Nose is a Nose 


By 


CHOREOGRAPHERS nowadays 
seem to be born with a suicidal 
streak. About half the ballets 
produced today should never 
have got to the first reheatsal 
—they started out as dead 
ducks and no amount of en- 
thusiasm or even talent could 
ever have made them fly. Take Roland Petit’s 
first full-evening ballet Cyrano de Bergerac, 
created for Paris earlier in the year and now at 
the Adelphi Theatre for what is optimistically 
called a ‘limited season.’ Here is a ballet by 
France’s leading choreographer based on Ros- 
tand’s fin de siécle classic of la belle époque, 
which turns out to be simply a marvellous charac- 
terisation by France’s leading dramatic dancer. 
The original play was an endearing mixture of 
schoolboy ethics and schoolgirl sentiment, all 
lashed together with gusty, poetic rhetoric. 
Rostand’s characters were articulate puppets 
suffering from an inflamed sense of honour, and 
the story was ornately daft, yet for all that the 
play itself was theatrical and, in a quaint way, 
moving. It was the kind of work which, if dis- 
covered at the right age—and most French chil- 
dren still do—could be unqueStioningly loved. | 
can well understand how Petit’s affection for the 
piece might have led him to believe it suitable 
material for ballet. But he should have looked 
farther than the end of Cyrano’s nose. 

Rostand’s narrative was pivoted on Cyrano, 
spurned by Roxane for his ugliness, using his 
eloquence to woo by proxy his own beloved on 
behalf of a dunderheaded tailor’s dummy called 
Christian. As in ballet Cyrano must be as dumb 
as Christian himself, the task of expressing the 
point in movement can prove hardly less difficult 
than conveying without words some simple little 
phrase like ‘the pen of my gardener’s aunt is 
broken.’ Cyrano’s character is flamboyantly ver- 
bose, and to take the words out of his mouth runs 
the danger of leaving merely the impression of 
Jimmy Durante gamely doing a mime impersona- 
tion of Douglas Fairbanks, 





CLIVE BARNES 


So before the curtain rose on Petit’s ballet I 
would have said it was impossible for the choreo- 
grapher to succeed, yet I was eager to be proved 
wrong. Petit, however, arranged his choreography 
so ineptly that the ballet was trussed up from the 
word ‘ailez.. He clings quite closely to the 
play—except for cutting out the sub-plot of 
De Guiche. He even tries to dance Cyrano’s 
famous tirades with painstakingly inarticulate 
literalism. Petit’s main error of taste is to inter- 
polate a kitchen sccne divertissement in which we 
are astonishingly shown dances for brioches, ice- 
creams, etc. This is just a second-rate French 
music-hal] routine in which the girls haven't even 
the decency to be half-nude. But what finally 
sinks the ballet below the plimsoll line of interest 
is the general banality of the choreography itself. 

With hardly any regard for either dramatic 
situation or music, Petit employs the nineteenth- 
century classical dance vocabulary, which with- 
out modification is completely unsuitable for 
straightforward dramatic narrative. Although a 
few acrobatic tricks have been introduced for 
novelty, whenever his characters have to express 
anything in dance they just start conventionally 
spinning or twirling, varied occasionally with a 
haphazard scattering of arabesques. But if nearly 
all the choreography is classroom exercises in 
fancy dress, some of the actual dramatic produc- 
tion (choreography being to ballet only what a 
text is to a play) has its moments. The battle 
scenes are quite respectably staged, while the 
procession of the wounded from the battlefield 
of Arras appropriately evokes Callot engravings. 
The ballet also scores points with its darkly 
imaginative Basarte décors which slide from scene 
to scene with unflagging ingenuity. The costumes 
by Yves Saint-Laurent are chic and equally effec- 
tive, apart from some sexy little numbers for 
Roxane which display her charms more than her 
character. On the other side the music by the 
aptly named Marius Constant is a sad and meagre 
tinkle which frugally appears to employ only two 
tunes, both of them reminiscent yet unmemorable. 
Petit has gathered a large company together for 
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the ballet which is for the most part well danced, 
parucularly by the hell-fire Cadets of Gascony. 
Colette Marchand, however, makes Roxane a 
fading musical comedy queen and dances her with 
pallid competence. 

Cyrano de Bergerac must be another dead duck, 
yet it has a curiously live beak, for Roland Petit 
as Cyrano himself, against all probability, gives 
a wonderfully powerful performance. Mute as an 
undertaker, and with scarcely any help from his 
own dismal choreography, Petit confirms that 
he is one of the finest dramatic dancers of our 
time. Arrogant, proud, witty, ridiculous, noble, 
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brawling, ardent, ironic, pathetic, tragic, Petit is 
breathcatchingly the lot—what he could have 
done with choreography to help him is anyone’s 
guess. Coquelin himself could not have worn the 
nose with more panache. Every stride and gesture 
is right, every snort and snarl, sardonic bow and 
furbelowed flourish, falls into a predestined 
place. The flights of fancy have flown. The poetry 
has to be suggested with a glance. He spends fully 
half his time jumping and spinning through 
meaningless hoops of dance technique—yet this 
is Cyrano. But while a nose is a nose is a nose, 
and we are grateful, it will never make a ballet. 


Jokes within Jokes 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Persons Unknown and Char- 
mants Garcons. (Academy.) 
—The FBI Story. (Warner.) 
—That Kind of Woman. 
(Metropole.) 

Dexusions of grandeur are 

a peculiarly, though not exclu- 

sively, Italian affliction and 

match the hyperbolical character of everyday 
speech, which no one is really expected to believe. 

But wryness is a saving ingredient of Italian 

huinour and the capacity it engenders to leap up 

and brush the dust off your seat after any number 
of tumbles—and start again where -you left off, 
as perky, deluded, and grandiose as ever—is one 
of those mysteriously ruthless Italian qualities 
that we, with our long guilt-ridden memories, find 
hard to appreciate. Second to a routine French 
piece, Henri Decoin’s Charmants Garcons (bed- 

room farce that needs a Bardot and gets only a 

Zizi Jeanmaire), comes an Italian comedy as wry 

as anticlimax itself, with the sort of perfectly ‘in 

character’ acting one used to expect in the French 
cinema, and alive, un-actorish faces; and roughly 
the same story as our Too Many Crooks (gang 
with high-powered plans and low-powered per- 
formance), which shows up just what remarkably 
unauthentic crooks the louche-looking George 

Cole, Terry-Thomas or Bernard Bresslaw make, 

compared with the respectable, amiable-looking 





Toto, Vittorio Gassman, or Marcello Mastroianni, 
who without a gap-tooth between them look 
crooked, as they say, in grain, when they feel like 
it. 

Mario Monicelli’s Persons Unknown—I soliti 
ignoti_(‘U’ certificate) all suffer from the delu- 
sion that they are high-class crooks, in on a big 
deal. And everyone else in the film is deluded 
about something, though the nature of the delu- 
sion varies; everyone, if not dreaming of an im- 
possible future, is busily refuting the present, till 
the dream becomes solider than reality. The 
gangster reduced to bag-snatching dreams he’s an 
Al Capone; Totd, great artist in semi-retirement. 
gives donnish lectures on the fine art of safe- 
cracking; the maid says the old ladies she works 
for are her aunts and she is a colonel’s daughter; 
Gassman, failed boxer with a pea-sized brain 
who sees himself as the gang’s master-mind, de- 
mands an approach to burglary that is, in his mar- 
vellously unexpected stammer, strictly (phonetic 
spelling needed here, for the effect) ‘sh-sh-sh- 
ientifico. And it sounds like money for jam, 
breaking through a thin plaster wall in an empty 
flat to the bank’s strong-room, but complications 
spawn complications, like big fleas and little fleas, 
ad infinitum. If you want (in the cause of science) 
to film the bank officials at work then you must 
pinch a ciné camera; if the flat turns out to be 
occupied you must make love to the maid, to get 
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the key; if she gives you the key then (in the cause 
of cunning) you must hand it over to the porter, 
sc he won't suspect you; if, climbing key-less over 
the roof, you break in on a lovers’ quarrel, you 
must hang there as still as a bat till the inter- 
minable invective is over; if, five hours later than 
you calculated, you find you have drilled into the 
kitchen instead of the strong-room, you may as 
well eat the contents of the fridge, since that’s all 
there’s time for. They are cumulative jokes, and 
jokes within jokes, and the sort of circular pro- 
gressive misfortunes we all know that may so 
easily add up to disaster; and the sidetracking 
tricks life plays, to put you off the business in 
hand, and the orange-peel moments, literal or 
figurative. And the effect of the acting is somehow 
cumulative too, as much a matter of atmosphere 
and place as of individual behaviour. The gang 
doesn’t seem an isolated unit in society, but a 
slice of ordinary slum life, looking happily hap- 
hazard and uncontrived. When people call 
Italians natural actors they generally mean big 
gestures and noise and street-cornér histrionics, 
the declamatory and rhetorical side; but in this 
film these are all scaled down to a domestic, in- 
door size, to something as unhistrionic as the 
shape of boots or the way a coat hangs from a 
downcast pair of shoulders. There are Totd’s 
minute movements of eyelid or jawline, a clench- 
ing of teeth, the smallest twitch; Memmo 
Carotenuto’s ugly look of hurt pride; the Sicilian 
sense of honour—absurd or touching, depending 
on how it strikes you—in a peanut-seller’s walk; 
the tiny down-and-out movements of an almost 
transparent but still perky old man. It all adds up 
to a modest but very authentic view of Italian 
life; not just the corner of it that has an interest 
in safe-cracking, but life in general as dealt with 
by the Italian character. 

From inefficient thieves to efficient thief- 
catchers: The FBI Story (director: Mervyn 
Leroy; ‘A’ certificate) purports to tell us how Ed- 
gar Hoover's reform of the FBI from the Twen- 
ties onwards changed it from an idle, grafty 
organisation into a vast, quick-striking, jet-age 
machine; but in fact all it shows us is incidents 
from the life of an FBI man (James Stewart), 
who goes about the country catching Ku Klux 
Klan men and gangsters, with three children and 
an excessively tiresome wife (Vera Miles), and 
every family drama turned to domestic cliché. 

Cliché again, but much better dealt with, in 
That Kind of Woman (director: Sidney Lumet; 
‘A’ certificate), in which Sophia Loren as a rich 
man’s mistress falls in love with a soldier and 
spends the hour and half making up her mind 
between love and money. Tab Hunter is the 
soldier, George Sanders the moneybags, Jack 
Warden the soldier’s buddy and Keenan Wynn 
the rich man’s stooge—the last two more memor- 
able than the first. Sophia Loren has little to do 
but suffer and smile: as you don’t believe in her 
situation, it’s hard to believe in the rest. Still, it 
has charm and a certain stylishness and pathos; 
and the last moments go to swell my collection of 
film endings on trains, with the left-behind lover 
getting on unexpectedly and turning up like a 
jack-in-the-box half-way through the ride. 





In the MACDONALD advertisement which 
appeared on page 727 of our issue of November 20 
the prices of Sleeping Bride and For Love or Money 
were omitted. They are 12s. 6d. each. 
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Generation of Critics 


oy F. Ws 


T was Tago, the honest ancient, who was nothing 
li not critical; Shakespeare had apparently 
invented the word. And in his role of the English 
Urkritiker—a reviewer in real life, as it were, of 
that sentimental romance ‘The Noble Moor’— 
Jago must, I suppose, be conceded a certain 
virtuosity. Kingsley Amis in his bloodiest mood 
could not have done it better. In the end, too, 
Othello puts himself voluntarily out of circulation, 
having by then attained the Arnoldian objective 
of seeing himself as in himself he really was. 
‘Speak of me as | am’ is the caption for posterity. 
Posterity does. 

My little parable carries its critical sting in a 
corollary—which is that Othello’s seli-knowledge 
was Only acquired by mistake. To get the nature 
of things right he had first to be totally wrong in 
the particular case of Desdemona. This paradox 
of the Indispensable Error, the essential misappli- 
cation, is written for everyone to read all over 
the history of literary criticism. Consider the 
English record alone: Dr. Johnson was wildly 
wrong on Donne, Lycidas, Milton’s sonnets, 
Pope’s ‘Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady, Fielding’s novels, the odes of Gray and 
Collins; Coleridge blathered on the Porter in 
Macbeth, Wordsworth’s realism, Tennyson’s 
versification, and his own ‘Kubla Khan’; Arnold 
was almost blind to everything not in the Grand 
Style; T. S. Eliot descends to sheer nonsense on 
Hamlet and Hobbes, as F. R. Leavis does on 
Samson Agonistes. And so on. The catalogue 
could be continued for pages. 

But to dismiss such misjudgments just as further 
instances of the human liability to err is to miss 
the critical point. They are, on the contrary, an 
index of critical integrity. A critic without bias is 
a critic without convictions; in the perspective of 
history the errors only survive as guarantees of 
the convictions or clues to the nature of the bias. 

A penitential reflection on the principle of the 
Indispensable Error may help us to repair the 
gross injustice to modern American criticism of 
which most of us have been guilty. The accident 
that American interpretations of some aspects of 
English literature often seem misguided and fanci- 
ful has tempted us to forget that the real test of a 
critic's quality is not so much getting the answers 
right as knowing how to ask the right questions. 
Judged by this test, which might be vulgarised as 
getting under the skin of what you are reading, 
the exceptional talent of critics like John Crowe 
Ransom, Lionel Trilling, W. K. Wimsatt and 
Edmund Wilson simply stares one in the face. A 
measure of the extraordinary distinction of con- 
temporary American criticism is to compare the 
excellent ‘World’s Classics’ anthology now allotted 
to it* either with its predecessor in the same series, 
Norman Foerster’s American Critical Essays 
X1Xth and XXth Centuries (1930), or with its 





° AMERICAN Critica Essays TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Selected with an Introduction by Harold Beaver. 
(0.U.P., 7s.) 
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companion volume, the recent English Critical 
Essays Twentieth Century—Second Series. In both 
cases the real difference of quality is staggeringly 
apparent. The earlier American selection did have 
the preface to Leaves of Grass and Henry James's 
‘The Art of Fiction,’ but it was padded out with 
page after page of academic wool; and, though 
the second English series does not descend to such 
levels, the slightness of most of the essays becomes 
distressingly apparent in the process of comparison. 
I have not dared to re-read my own jejune contri- 
bution. 

Of the twenty-two essays in the new collection 
eighteen are more or less directly concerned with 
American literature—which is as it should be, as 
the American critic is certainly at his best on his 
own ground. Inevitably, a common Indispensable 
Error is an overvaluation of the native product. 
The European reader will perhaps be surprised to 
learn from Van Wyck Brooks that Dreiser's was ‘a 
mind that felt life more deeply than any other in 
his time,’ and from Horace Gregory that a piece 
of windy Californian rhetoric is ‘among the major 
accomplishments of our time.’ Such innocent 
parochialisms derive ultimately from the dispro- 
portion between America’s political and economic 
power today and its strictly literary achievement. 
(In imaginative literature proper. the qualitative 
total, of first-class or nearly first-class work, does 
not greatly exceed that of modern Scandinavia or 
modern Ireland.) The disproportion also underlies 
a recurrent concern in these essays with the prob- 
lem of an American language. The War of Inde- 
pendence is still being fought in the extract from 
H. L. Mencken’s The American Language with 
which the book begins: 

Movie is better than cinema; and the English 
begin to admit the fact by adopting the word; 
it is not only better American, it is better English. 
Bill-board is better than hoarding. Office-holder 
is more honest, more picturesque, more thor- 
oughly Anglo-Saxon than public servant. 


Mencken’s criterion of good American, it will be 
seen, was still good English; but America is not 
really better than England, it is different from 
England (as Mencken's misunderstanding of pub- 
lic servant neatly illustrates). 

~ A more logical basis for an American language 
is deduced by Lionel Trilling from Hemingway's 
dictum that ‘all modern American literature comes 
from one book by Mark Twain called Huckle- 
berry Finn. Trilling bravely calls Huck’s prose 
‘a classic prose,’ but in his conclusion that ‘almost 
every contemporary American writer who deals 
conscientiously with the problems and possibility 
of prose’ has felt its influence I seem to detect the 
Indispensable Error again. Trilling’s own style, 
which is very much that of the urban intellectual, 
seems to me to owe nothing to Huck’s. 

The fact that the American classics can almost 
be counted on the fingers of two hands—if you 
don’t believe me, try it!—has, in fact, been a 
service to American criticism. With so little to read 
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really worth reading the old familiar faces can be 
scrutinised over ‘and over again. The analytic 
intensity and thoroughness of documentation that 
distinguish the typical American critic from his 
English or French counterpart may Owe some- 
thing to the PhD tradition of minute scholarship, 
but a more important difference is the affectionate 
intimacy, a family matter almost, that he has won 
after years of acquaintance with Moby Dick, The 
Scarlet Letter, Huckleberry Finn, and James's 
novels and short stories. The two critical master- 
pieces in the ‘World’s Classics’ selection—Y vor 
Winters’s piece on Hawthorne and Robert Penn 
Warren’s on Faulkner—are different from any- 
thing comparable in English criticism because, in 
spite of the detail and the involvement, they are 
neither myopic nor sentimental. Leavis’s D. H. 
Lawrence is perhaps the closest English parallel, 
and it may be significant that they all three use 
an expository mode of presentation. The reader, 
that is, is presumed unfamiliar with the work 
under discussion, which is re-told selectively with 
interlarded comments until an image has been 
built up which embodies the critical verdict. 


The expository method, with all its prolixity, 
has a decided advantage over the more strictly 
technical criticism now generally practised here 
in that it does not discourage the consideration of 
moral issues. The American critic, as we meet him 
in this selection, is more often than not a reflecting 
or refracting mirror of whatever moral situations 
are enacted or implicit in the literary work that he 
is discussing. Thus Edmund Wilson’s excellent 
essay on ‘The Politics of Flaubert’ turns out to 
be, at a profounder level, Edmund Wilson on ‘The 
Ethics of Flaubert.’ In the same way Yvor Win- 
ters on ‘Hawthorne and the Problem of Allegory’ 
proves to be, for much of the essay, Winters on 
the ambiguity of colonial Calvinism. (The argu- 
ment is that qua Calvinist Hester Prynne’s adultery 
cannot be a sin since the action is already pre- 
destined, but qua Massachusetts colonist her will 
is free, and she chooses to sin, because in those 
supremely difficult physical surroundings a maxi- 
mum of individual effort was expected from every 
member of the community.) And the gap, natur- 
ally, between moral exposition and moral declara- 
tion is a narrow one. When Trilling pronounces 
Huckleberry Finn a subversive work—‘no one 
who reads thoughtfully the dialectic of Huck’s 
great moral crisis will ever again be wholly able 
to accept without some questien and some irony 
the assumptions of the respectable morality by 
which he lives’—the voice does not seem to be that 
of Samuel L. Clemens so much as Trilling’s own. 
When Robert Penn Warren is expounding Faulk- 
ner’s fictional legend of a South that has become 
morally bankrupt, he is also, as another South- 
erner, speaking for himself. The indirect state- 
ments are more moving and effective because they 
are not thrust upon the reader. It would seem that 
the critics are becoming the keepers of the Ameri- 
can conscience. 


Two English critics who appear with the Ameri- 
cans in the ‘World's Classics’ selection are 1. A. 
Richards and W. H. Auden. Richards, an Ameri- 
can by adoption although still a British citizen, 
provides a rather perfunctory ‘explication’ of ‘The 
Phoenix and the Turtle.” The author of Practical 
Criticism has always been more interested in the 
ways poetry can be misread than in poetic mean- 
ing per se. Auden, now a naturalised American 
(perhaps another Indispensable Error), uses James's 
The American Scene as a sort of framework in 
which to explain what settling down ‘over there’ 
entails—an odd but sparkling performance which 
proves, to my satisfaction at any rate, that the 
corruption of a great English poet has generated 
another excellent American critic. 
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DICKENS 
INCOGNITO 


FELIX AYLMER 


An unobtrusive clue enabled 
Felix Aylmer to investigate evi- 
dence suggesting that Dickens 
made the young actress Ellen 
Ternan his mistress, that they 
lived together under a false name, 
and that she had a son whom 
Dickens elaborately provided 
with a false identity. This schol- 
arly and unprejudiced book has 
all the fascination of a detective 
story. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


Mn, hn, 


THE WHITE 
SPIDER 


HEINRICH HARRER 


The 13,000-foot Eiger has on its 
north face a notorious 6,000-foot 
cliff. Heinrich Harrer, author of 
Seven Years in Tibet, who was in 
the first successful party to climb 
it, traces twenty-five attempts 
(only thirteen succeeded) on one 
of the most dangerous climbs in 
Europe. 41 pages of plates. 30s. 


STEPS TO 
IMMATURITY 


STEPHEN POTTER 


The first nineteen years of the 
great gamesman’s life (or Life- 
man’s game). A serious autobiog- 
raphy remarkable for its vivid 
immediacy. Illustrated, 255. 


‘SCOTTY 


Christopher Davis 


A new novel by the author of 
Lost Summer,who has now turned 
his eye to the problem of colour 
prejudice. 18s. 
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THE 


Anglo-Arabia 


The Hashemite Kings. By James Morris. (Faber, 
21s.) 
The Arabs in Israel. By Walter Schwarz. (Faber, 
21s.) 
The Sinai Campaign, 1956, By Edgar O’Ballance. 
(Faber, 21s.) 
Tue period of Anglo-Arabia stretched from the 
Arab Revolt in 1916 till the attack on Egypt in 
1956. During it Britain controlled the Middle 
East by indirect rule, an unsatisfactory system, 
since af times it involved power without respon- 
sibility and at others responsibility without power 
and almost never both together. The chief instru- 
ments of this rule and the prime example of 
the Anglo-Arab were the Hashemites, the family 
that has sprouted more kings than any since the 
Bonapartes, and whose story is told here by Mr. 
Morris with all his usual flair for colour and 
atmosphere, The Hashemites lasted longer than 
the Bonapartes, but they were no luckier. Of 
the kings or regents they produced two died in 
exile, one died in a motor smash, one went mad, 


| and three were assassinated. One died in his bed, 


and one, Hussein of Jordan, still reigns. 
Anglo-Arabia was bound to be a temporary 
phenomenon, since it depended upon a freak fact 
of power. Although France was in possession of 
Syria and periodically bombarded Damascus, 
Britain was the only Great Power in the Middle 
East—and after the Second World War this was 
no longer the case. Anglo-Arabia was also 


| doomed by the fact that it conflicted with the 


basic Arab nationalist demand for unity (both it 
and the Hashemites depended upon Arab division) 
and independence: by definition Anglo-Arabia 


| was something very different from Arab inde- 


| writes Mr. 


pendence. ‘The whole of modern Iraqi history, 
Morris, ‘is scarred by the conflict 
between nationalism, cruelly warped over the 
years, and empire gradually losing conviction.” Mr. 
Morris's book ‘is chiefly intended for readers 
whose interest in Arab affairs has only recently 
been stimulated, and within its chosen limits it 


| could hardly be bettered. 


While the foundations of Anglo-Arabia were 
being laid by the British promises to the Arabs, 
the foundations of another structure, Anglo- 
Zionism, were being laid by the Balfour Declara- 
tion and the Palestine Mandate. The fundamental 
conflict between them hastened the collapse of 


| both. One of the results of the Arab-Israel war 


was that instead of Jews being a minority in 
Palestine, Arabs became a minority in Israel. Mr. 
Schwarz’s able and objective book vividly de- 
scribes how these 200,000 people live, think and 
have been governed during the last ten years. 
Israel’s behaviour to her minority has been a 
curious mixture of competent idealism and un- 
necessary oppression. Much has been done for 
their education and health; on the other hand, the 
refugees are not the only Arabs that have lost 
their land. The Arabs in Israel have had about ha!f 


| their land taken away from them. Mr. Schwarz’s 


conclusion is that ‘by ordinary human standards 

. the Israelis have not mistreated their Arabs, 
but that, judged by the high moral and religious 
principles claimed by their leaders, ‘the Israelis 
have failed with their Arabs. They have dispos- 
sessed and oppressed many of their Arab citizens 
by devious and ingeniods means.” 

In 1956 devious and ingenious means were used 
by Israel against the Arabs outside her fron- 
tiers. Major O’Ballance’s remark that ‘Lebanon 
is half Christian and half Arab’ does not indicate 
deep background knowledge of the Middle East, 
and his suggestion that the ‘most attractive pos- 
sibility’ is that ‘Israel may develop into the 
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Sparta of the Middle East’ is pretty hair-raising, 
particularly when it becomes clear that this means 
territorial expansion. But Major O'Ballance is 
not chiefly concerned with such large issues, but 
with the actual Israeli-Egyptian fighting of 1956. 
He points out that at the time of the Israeli attack 
the Egyptians had in the Sinai desert and the Gaza 
strip only one-third of their heavy guns, one- 
quarter of their tanks and only 30,000 men, which 
was half the number they usually had there, and he 
adds that ‘there was little aggressive spirit, if any, 
in the Egyptian army. . . . Indeed it could be said 
that the whole army was “defence-minded”™: it 
would appear that the “attack” had not been seri- 
ously studied or practised.’ So much for the myth 
propagated by Mr. John Connell and others that 
Egypt was seriously contemplating an invasion 
of Israel. 

Major O'Ballance says nothing about French 
aid to Israel during the campaign and greatly 
underestimates the elfect of the Anglo-French 
stab in the back. ‘The situation,’ he writes. “was 
now slightly altered owing to the Anglo-French 
ultimatum and the fact that bombs were dropped 
on Egyptian airfields by the Anglo-French air 
forces on the previous evening.” In the same way 
no doubt the situation in the Second World War 
was Slightly altered by Pearl Harbour and the 
entry of America into the war. But Major 
O’Ballance is a considerable improvement on his 
predecessors and he makes it plain that before 
Britain and France intervened the Egyptians were 
far from beaten. He has relied more on Israeli 
than on Arab sources and this is reflected in his 
book. But he has made great efforts to be fair and 
his account is clear and workmanlike. 

The following years till the Iraqi revolution of 
1958 were only an epilogue. Suez was the real end 
of Anglo-Arabia. though the system lingers on in 
the Gulf. 

IAN GILMOUR 


A Chronic'er of Science 


A Short History of Scientific Ideas to 1900. By 

Charles Singer. (O.U.P., 35s.) 
A HISTORY is, We are often told, different from a 
chronicle—ditferent by the measure of the sclee- 
tion, interpretation, judgment which the _his- 
torian applies to the past. The historian, however 
scrupulously and unromantically, makes some 
picture: the pure chronicler, if there could be a 
pure chronicler, would have to be one to whom 
unrelated facts just, as it were, occurred. If we 
accept this rather foggy old distinction, can we 
apply it to the history of science? Here, we might 
think, there is at least much less room for the 
historian’s interpretative activities. For one thing, 
judgments of importance seem far more to be 
given to the historian of science than they are 
to, say, the political historian; basically, a piece 
of scientific work is important if it leads to other 
pieces of scientific work on a sufficiently general 
scale—thus it was that Mendel’s work turned out 
to be important. Again, because the progress of 
science depends essentially on the publication of 
results, the matter of the history of science seems 
to be very firmly shere, in the form of the books, 
papers, manuscripts which transmit the scien- 
tific theories and ideas; whereas in politica! or 
economic history, who knows what neglected 
memoir or undiscovered pipe-roll may, if inter- 
pretatively regarded, shed new light on old ques- 
tions? 

Yet if we look at histories of. science, some 
seem interpretative enough, and in not unfamiliar 
ways. Thus the facts may be presented to give 
us a picture of the state of affairs at a certain 
period, of what questions at that time presented 
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themselves to men, and in what form: thus 
Butterfield in The Origins of Modern Science. 
Or a previously neglected or despised period may 
be rehabilitated, made to play its part in the 
general story: so, perhaps, Crombie in Augus- 
tine to Galileo. Or, most ambitiously, the his- 
torian may seek to present a general picture of 
the nature of scientific discovery itself, a thesis 
about what scientists are at: as does Koestler, 
wearing his interpretation on his title page, in 
The Sleepwalkers. 

Singer’s ‘Short History’ (short only relatively 
to its subject—there are 516 pages of it) does 
none of these things, except, to a limited extent, 
the first. This scholarly, lucid, and helpful book 
is virtually a chronicle, and none the worse for 
that. Singer claims, however, that it does contain 
an interpretation, the shape of which, he sug- 
gests, is to be grasped from the list of contents, 
the arrangement of the chapters. This interpreta- 
tion, however, is minimal: it consists of a picture 
of science in the West flourishing first in Greece 
and Alexandria, detaching itself there from 
philosophy, continuing rather remotely among 
the Arabs (much fascinating information here), 
eclipsed in the Middle Ages, reborn in the seven- 
teenth century, surging on to an ideal of universal 
deterministic materialism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There is hardly anything about the influence 
of technology, no large-scale thesis, and very few 
prejudices, except for a pleasing dislike of the 
Romans and a certain professional -anti-clerical- 
ism. There is, particularly towards the end, a cer- 
tain emphasis, very welcome, on biology; and 
periods are to some extent considered synoptically, 
and successfully so: Singer’s statement of the 
position at the end of the nineteenth century is 
genuinely illuminating. 

Otherwise, and principally, it is a splendid and 


The Ruling 


Passion 
William Camp 


‘There is some very good observation of politics and 
Civil Service life, and altogether this is a very funny, 
as well as a very modish and very sexy novel.’ Sunday 
Times. ‘Pointedly satirical and clever.’ Observer. 16s 


Absolute Beginners 
Colin Macinnes 


‘This is what you and your city and the civilisation 
you have made there look like to an articulate teenager. 
Authentic, passionate, vivid.’ Evening Standard. 

¢ most interesting and amusing novel that has been 
published in this country for a long time... there 
are very few English novelists capable of creating 
such a world today.’ Encounter. 15s 


Consciousness and Society 


H. Stuart Hughes 


‘This admirable, reflective, provocative book deserves 
Close study by all who would understand the mid- 
twentieth century.’ Economist. ‘Erudite, fascinating.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘Brilliant.’ Spectator. 308 
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impressive collection of facts (though it is a pity 
that it is not more fully indexed). The scientist 
who consults it should learn a good bit of history, 
the non-scientist a certain amount of science, and 
either of them many out-of-the-way pieces of 
information. It needed Singer, I will confess, to 
tell me that the name ‘Haroun-al-Raschid’ means 
‘Aaron the Upright.’ 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 


Interesting Women 


The Latin Love Elegy. By Georg Luck. 


(Methuen, 22s. 6d.) 


THE official face of Latin poetry is austere, manly, 
a trifle self-conscious. But there is another face 
with tousled hair and tearducts working—nor the 
mien with which A=neas parted from his dis- 
tracting and distracted Dido—and to see it one 
must look at the erotic elegy, that pretty daisy 
from Alexandria which, transplanted to Rome, 
burst into orchidaceous bloom during the first 
century BC. 


The feverish vogue of the sonnet in sixteenth- 
century England comes to mind, not only be- 
cause the Dark Lady is a descendant, through 
Beatrice and Laura, of Lesbia, Delia, Cynthia 
and Corinna, but because there also the prac- 
titioners were short-lived young men who thought 
of themselves as members of a movement. Catul- 
lus, Tibullus and Propertius died in their thirties; 
Ovid, banished by Augustus in his role as cor- 
rector of morals, lingered incongruously into his 
fifties by the Rumanian shores of the Black Sea 
and went out with a whimper. In the forty-odd 
years that elapsed between the death of Catullus 
and the first edition of Ovid’s Amores, a group 
of young poets had enriched and stretched the 
elegiac medium, making it a vehicle for the first 
recognisably modern expression of the compli- 
cated emotions of a love relationship. Intensely 
vivid through her power to torment, the proto- 
type of Baudelaire’s Jeanne Duval, Catullus’s 
Lesbia, the emancipated sensation-seeker, was a 
new figure in the literature of the Ancient World. 
It is hard to believe that she was a new phen- 
omenon historically, yet despite the existence of 
an accomplished courtesan class in Athens, of 
which Aspasia is the famous example, among the 
tough heroines of Classical tragedy and the pert 
bits of fluff in the New Comedy there isn’t a girl 
capable of arousing a complex passion in the 
opposite sex. The elegists of Rome may have been 
technically ill-equipped—or too self-centred—to 
draw the objects of their love in perspective, but 
at least their pleasures and miseries reflect the 
presence of interesting women. Furthermore, 
though Roman males, they are not ashamed to 
prostrate themselves before the domina, to break 
down, beg, insult, analyse, ironise—the full 
Romantic gamut. This ‘degenerate’ bohemian set 
was not supported by the imperial patron 
Mecenas, but they too, non ante vulgatas per 
artes, were achieving as astonishing and typically 
Roman transformation as the authors of the 
4:neid and the Regulus Ode. 


Mr. Luck’s book is the first comprehensive 
survey of the Latin love elegy, its origins, its 
character, its aims and techniques. For this 
reason alone it is welcome. It seems to me to be 
well and carefully done. It does, however, pre- 
suppose some learning in the reader and I would 
not give it (as I would Gilbert Highet’s biographi- 
cally coloured chapters on the same writers in 
Poets in a Landscape) to any but the student of 
Latin literatuze, 

3AMES MICHIE 
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T. A. LAYTON 


a new book for all 
who enjoy wine, travel 


and good talk 
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THE FEAR 
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the anonymous novel 
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NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL 
Miriam Allott 


Famous novelists on the technical and moral 
problems of their craft, woven into a major work 
of criticism. “Fresh and illuminating.” The 
Economist. 30s. 





THE THEORY OF THE NOVEL 
IN ENGLAND 1850-1870 
Richard Stang 


Describes an important but neglected body of 
English criticism—as formulated by both critics 
and practising novelists. “Of great interest . . . 


thought provoking.” The Economist. 32s. 
THE MEANING OF HEIDEGGER 
Thomas Langan 


In this critical study of an existentialist pheno- 
menology the author shows that Heidegger 
answers the question ‘What is being?’ on as 
fundamental a level as possible. 28s. 


BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS 
OF THE MOON 


Edward H. Winter 


The verbatim biographies of four Africans in the 
region that runs from Uganda into the trouble 
spot of Ruanda-Urundi reveal the modern world 
through African eyes. 28s. 


THE ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL 
SYSTEMS 


Douglas Verney 


Shows how increased knowledge of the working 
of political parties and ‘interest’ groups requires 
a new look at the ‘classical’ notion of democracy. 

8s. 


ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 
H. E. Bracey 


Describes the village activities, organisations and 
institutions of modern Britain and the social 
structure of the countryside. An important and 
revealing hook. 30s. 
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The Communist Rabbi 


The Life and Opinions of Moses Hess. By Sir 
Isaiah Berlin. (Heffer, 8s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH he can claim to have originated two 
of the major movements of our time, Com- 
munism and Zionism, and in spite of having 
streets named after him in Jerusalem and Tel- 
Aviv, Moses Hess is a disregarded figure, remem- 
bered mainly as a butt for Karl Marx’s attacks 
(‘the donkey, Moses Hess’), a comparatively un- 
important member of the Young Hegelian circle 
from which the master sprang. Hess married a 
prostitute in order, as Professor Berlin tells us, ‘to 
redress the injustice perpetrated by society.’ The 
action was typical of his nature and beliefs; 
(it was typical too that the marriage should have 
turned out to be a happy one). Hess’s saintliness, 
his passionate belief in love and equality together 
with his belief in men’s capacity for co-operation 
and planned economic action made him a Com- 
munist before he met Marx in 1841. He differed 
from Marx in his belief that the end of the class 
struggle would not come about through violence, 
but as a result of a moral change, a spontaneous 
growth of solidarity and justice among men. What 
prevented him from becoming a Marxist was his 
belief, to quote Professor Berlin again, in ‘benevo- 
lence and love towards individual human beings 
and not just humanity at large’; but he also 
differed from Marx in his understanding of the 
ideals of nationality as expressed, for example, 
by Mazzini. It was this sense of the significance 
of nationality, and his own Jewish upbringing and 
experiences in Prussia and France, that turned 
him to the second great enthusiasm of his life— 
the advocacy of a national state for the Jews in 
Palestine and the undermining of the moral and 
intellectual position of those Jews who, as he him- 
self had done when young, placed their hopes on 
assimilation into a liberal secular society. 
Professor Berlin tells us more about Hess in fifty 
pages than many biographers would in 500; but 
he is concerned to do more than just establish, 
vividly and eloquently, Hess’s claim to be a 
genuine prophet. He takes the opportunity to make 
a number of moral and political points of his own, 
some highly controversial, so that this lecture is 
not just the evocation of a forgotten thinker but 
a discreet challenge to much current political and 
social thought which both Marxists and Jewish 
assimilationists will find disturbing. 
JAMES JOLL 


Murder Mystery 


The Campden Wonder. Edited by Sir George 
Clark. (O.U.P., 18s.) 


On August 16, 1660, William Harrison, steward 
to Viscountess Campden, left his house in Chip- 
ping Campden and walked two miles to collect 
rents. He did not return, though articles of his 
clothing were subsequently found on the high- 
way. Harrison’s servant, John Perry, accused his 
own mother and brother of murdering Harrison 
with his assistance; and although no body was 
ever discovered, all three were hanged. Two 
years later Harrison reappeared. He explained 
that he had been shanghaied to slavery in Turkey, 
and had only just escaped. There are two mys- 
teries. Why did Perry accuse his mother and 
brother, and give a detailed, allegedly eye-witness 
account, of a murder that never took place? 
Secondly, why did Harrison disappear and where 
had he been? His story is so improbable that no 
historian has taken it seriously; but there must be 
some explanation of his two years’ absence. 

The first mystery is relatively simple. In this 
volume legal and psychological experts combine 
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to show that mentally unbalanced persons some- 
times accuse themselves and others of imaginary 
crimes; and that some men dislike their mothers 
and brothers. On the second mystery neither his- 
torians, lawyers nor psychologists help us much, 
We are reminded that many men might have 
reasons for disappearing in the year of Charles 
II's restoration, either because of actions they 
had committed during the interregnum or be- 
cause they knew too much about somebody else. 
We are ignorant of Harrison’s political activities 
(if any) in the revolutionary decades; but he had 
Parliamentarian friends, and his wife was de- 
scribed as ‘a snotty covetous Presbyterian.’ But 
if political offences caused him to disappear, these 
would be covered by Parliament's Act of Indem- 
nity, passed later in 1660. Why, then, did Har- 
rison not reappear till 1662? The fact that he 
resumed his place in the community, apparently 
with no awkward questions, suggests that he had 
ig no way outraged public sentiment. It was 
easier to get away with unusual behaviour if one 
was an established and well-to-do figure. The 
miserable Perrys, on the other hand, seem not to 
have been regretted even when it was established 
that they had been hanged for an uncommitted 
crime. Mrs. Perry was a witch, it was said, and 
therefore deserved what she got. The only points 
of general interest illustrated by this unsolved 
and not very important crime story are, first, 
the near-panic of the months after the restora- 
tion; secondly, the helplessness of unpopular poor 
persons in face of restoration justice. The Perrys 
were acquitted at a first trial; they were con- 
demned on retrial before Sir Robert Hyde, who 
owed his appointment in May, 1660, to his cousin, 
the Earl of Clarendon. There may be a moral here 


too. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


And that was that 


Sarajevo. By Joachim Remak. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 30s.) 

You know the parrot story? I mean the original, 
archetypal parrot story. There is an amateur con- 
cert, organised to pass the time, on a merchant ship 
fogbound in the Atlantic during the war. Some- 
body sings a few shanties, two ratings do a cross- 
talk act, and the ship’s cook announces that he 
will do some conjuring. A selection of card-tricks, 
an egg or two produced from his ear, and he 
declares himself ready for his piéce de résistance. 
Nothing up his sleeve; he takes his wand and 
waves it. ‘Abracadabra, one, two, three . . .” and 
at that moment the ship hits a mine and blows 
up. It is completely destroyed and everybody 
aboard killed. Hours afterwards, the ship’s parrot 
—sole living survivor—opens one bruised and 
blackened eye, surveys the empty ocean from the 
piece of charred wreckage on which it is floating, 
and says crossly, ‘What a bloody silly trick.” 

And that, roughly, is what I thought when | 
finished Mr. Remak’s marvellous reconstruction 
of the murder of the Archduke Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo. The historians, of course, will tell you 
that ‘to imagine that Ferdinand’s assassination 
caused the World War is to fall into the Romantic 
Fallacy: history, they insist, moves in a mysterious 
way its wonders to perform, and the hour brings 
forth the man. If somebody hadn’t shot Ferdinand, 
there would have been another Agadir, or some- 
body would have shot Kaiser Bill, or the British 
Fleet would have shelled Hamburg; anyway, 
something would have triggered off the explosion 
that had been inevitable for years. 

I suppose we must agree (certainly, if you tell 
the historians that they are all a lot of crypto 
Marxists they get frightfully annoyed); war was 
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in the tea-leaves, and in the long run it didn’t 
matter who drank the first cup. And yet, and yet, 
and yet! A sunny morning, after a week of foul 
wintry weather; the Archduke and his morganatic 
Archduchess; the gallant, useless Count Harrach, 
standing on the running-board of the Archduke’s 
car, to protect him (only he chose the wrong 
running-board); the cheering crowds; the cere- 
monies at the City Hall; and, strung out along the 
route the archducal car was to take, seven nasty, 
boily boys, their tiny heads full of barely under- 
stood nonsense about Serbian nationalism and 
their pockets full of bombs and guns. On the way 
to the City Hall, one of them threw a bomb, which 
injured several spectators; on the way back, 
another fired two revolver shots. One of these 
entered the Archduchess’s abdomen; the other 
pierced the Archduke’s jugular vein and came to 
rest in his spine. And that was that. 

But did you know that one of them was still 
alive? (He is Professor of History at the University 
of Belgrade, and since he imagined that what he 
was doing on June 28, 1914, was bringing freedom 
to Serbia, it is not unreasonable to hope that he 
suffers to this day.) That is only one of the 
fascinating facts revealed by Mr. Remak’s 
lightning-flash history of the assassination. He has 
left to others the wider examination of Central 
European politics and the disintegration of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. His task was simply to 
say what happened on that terrible, sunny day; 
to say why it happened, and to remind us briefly 
once again what happened because of it. Mr. 
Remak has done an astonishing job. I see that his 
book has already been compared to a whodunit, 
by a reviewer apparently intent on flattering it 
(Rosmersholm was similarly described the other 
day): it is not, thank God, anything of the sort. 
It is a meticulous, scholarly, beautifully written, 
cunningly arranged account of everything for 
which there is good and sufficient evidence, from 
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You meet 


Such Interesting People 


in Daniel George's 


A Book of Characters 


365 portraits and anecdotes about them, from an 
Abbess to a Zealous and Amorous Woman, via a 
Horrible Blasphemer and a Literary Hack. ‘Those 
who love the strange, the eccentric, the bizarre . . . will 
find this to be a book after their own heart.’ Lord 
Birkett. 2s. 


».. and 
Such Interesting Houses 


in Robert Furneaux Jordan’s 


A Picture History 
of the English House 


—4a magnificent pictorial record with nearly 400 photo- 
Btaphs accompanied by text and long captions, together 
surveying eight centuries of our incomparable domestic 
architecture, right up to New Towns and municipal 
housing estates. 35s. 


EDWARD HULTON 
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the deep-laid plans of Colonel Dimitrijevic, Chief 
of Intelligence of the Serbian General Staff, to 
the day when Dimitrijevic was judicially murdered 
by his own Government to shut his mouth for 
ever from talking of the crime he had planned 
(‘I die innocently, and in the conviction that my 
death is necessary to Serbia for higher reasons’). 


But in the end it is the direct and human 
element in the affair that remains in the mind 
when the larger themes of history have faded from 
it. They jabbered at coffee-tables, drew up ink- 
and wine-stained manifestoes, played the guitar, 
and then went and brought about the end of the 
world. Are there, now, among the layabouts of 
the King’s Road, seven such creatures waiting their 
hour? Looking at Gavrilo Princip before his hour 


struck, would one have imagined what power | 


those hands held? Can one ever be sure? We 
can’t; and it is just as well. But what we do know 
is that one spring day in 1914 seven boys went out 
to kill an Archduke; four years later ten million 
men, women and children (very few of whom, as 
A. A. Milne once pointed out rather sharply, were 
Archdukes) had been killed and twenty million 
injured. What a bloody silly trick! 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Art in the Sahara 


The Search For The Tassili Frescoes. By Henri 
Lhote. (Hutchinson, 35s.) 





Tuis book is an account of the prehistoric rock- 


paintings of the Sahara and the adventures that 
caused their discovery and recording. For many 
years Henri Lhote has devoted his life to the scien- 


tific exploration of the Sahara. It has been known | 


for a long time that the Sahara Desert contained a | 


great number of prehistoric rock-engravings; in 


1933 a camel corps officer, by name Lieutenant | 
Brenans, discovered rock-paintings in the Tassili | 
area. Lhote’s work on these was interrupted by the | 
1939-45 war, but in 1956 he was able to organise | 


a large expedition to copy the known paintings 
and look for more by exploring systematically 
the Tassili massif. This book is the record of that 
expedition, told in a popular journalistic style that 


deliberately underestimates the difficulties of the | 


work and the immensity of the achievement. In 
sixteen months Lhote’s expedition copied over 
800 rock-paintings for the Musée de L’Homme, 


where, joined together, they cover a surface of | 
1,500 square yards. Lhote calls his finds in Tassili 


‘the greatest museum of prehistoric art in the 
whole world,’ and distinguishes four periods 
among the Saharan engravings and paintings: 
the most modern is distinguished by the appear- 
ance of the camel and dates from the beginning 
of our era; before that is art showing pastoralists 
with chariots and cavalry—the so-called Equine 
period—which he labels Protohistoric; and before 
that is a naturalistic style which he calls the 
Bovidian style or style of the cattle herdsmen 
which he labels Neolithic and thinks may have 
been influenced by Egypt and possibly even by 
Mycenz. (But scenes like the Archers from 
Ti-n-Tazarift are, superficially at least, remini- 
scent of East Spanish art.) The earliest art in the 
Sahara belongs to that of the men who hunted 
Bubalus antiquus, the extinct wild buffalo of 
Africa; it is symbolic art representing small human 
figures with schematic bodies and round heads. 
Lhote argues that this is the work of Negro 
artists, and is the most ancient Negro art in 
existence. He refers it to the ‘early Neolithic’ and 
insists, very properly, that it has nothing to do 
with the Franco-Cantabrian art of Altamira and 
Lascaux or the Bushman-style art of South 
Africa. 

GLYN DANIEL 
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‘Theatre World’ 


Annual No. 10 
edited by FRANCIS STEPHENS 


The latest edition of this annual indispensable 
to all who are interested in the living theatre. 
illustrated with hundreds of te 
Coming December 4. 25s 


The Antique 


Collector’s Handbook 
GEORGE SAVAGE 


This book is a mine of valuable information 
for the professional and layman alike, illus- 
trated with diagrams, etc. 

Coming December 4. 25s 


The Collected 
Correspondence 
and London Notebooks of 


Joseph Haydn 


H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 


‘The leading Haydn scholar of our day 
provides . . . the most important addition to 
the musicians’ bookshelf that has appeared for 
a long time.’ ANDREW PORTER, Financial Times. 
Illustrated. 63s 






















NEW NOVELS 
And Loving 


I Despair 
VERENA SLADEN 


‘Such things happen-in our bomb-haunted 
world. It is right that novelists should face 
, the fact.’ JOHN DAVENPORT, Observer, l6s 


Smart Alex 


ERNEST CORBYN 


‘Floated me into dreamland three nights 
running with a smile on my lips, and I am 
told I even laughed in my sleep. . . . Here's 
cheers to Mr. Corbyn!’ John O” eee: oe 












Have you seen 
THE NEW LITERARY 
. QUARTERLY, NOW 
ON SALE 6s.? 


Barrie & Rockliff 
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A new novel by the author of 
“THE SHIRALEE” 


The Big 
Smoke 


D’Arcy Niland 


Priests and prostitutes, newspapermen and prize-fighters 
are some of the people brilliantly framed in The Biz 
Smoke by D’Arcy Niland’s warmth, humour and sense 
of drama. This is a novel about the tough, lusty city 
which is Sydney. “Mr. Niland establishes himself 
alongside Mr. Patrick White as an Australian 
author of quality.””—Sunday Times. ‘“‘Masterly docu- 
mentary.”’—The Bookman 

Large reprint before publication. 15s. 


Good books for all tastes 


DUET FOR THREE HANDS 
Cyril Smith 
The delightful and human autobiography of a bricklayer’s 


son and his struggles to win fame as a concert pianist. 
“inspiring.’’—Daily Mail lilus. 18s. 


INSUBSTANTIAL PAGEANT 
George Molnar 


“Far and away the best cartoonist—in a country 
where the tradition of black-and-white illustration 
is very strong.” Times Literary Supplement ISs. 


THE HORN OF AFRICA 
John Buchholzer 


An excellent and enlightened report on that little- 
known part of Africa, British Somaliland. ‘The best 
book on its subject for many a day.’’—John 
O'London’s Illus, 18s. 


CHINESE WOMEN SPEAK 
Dymphna Cusack 


A record of — months spent in New China. 











Book Society tion 2Is. 
THE DEVIL BEHIND THEM 
John Bentley 


The stories of nine dedicated drivers whose skill and 
daring made motor racing history. “Graphic and 
exciting.’’—Nottingham Guardian Illus. 18s. 


BETTER GOLF IN FIVE MINUTES 
J. Victor East 


Invaluable and practical advice designed to bring 
immediate and lasting improvement to the golfer’s 
game. Illus, 25s. 


TEACH YOURSELF TO RELAX 
Josephine L. Rathbone 


An easy to follow, step-by-step programme for the 
release of nervous tension and fatigue. Illus. 16s. 


AUSTRALIAN CRICKET 


A. G. Moyes 


Authoritative and hi | entertaining history of the 
game in Australia an the men who have played it. 
‘An important book.’’—Tim& Literary Supplement. 

I 


ANGUS & ROBERTSON 


| 
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Winter’s Tales 


Add a Dash of Pity. Short Stories, By Peter 
Ustinov. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
So Hurt and Humiliated. And Other Stories. By 
Francis King. (Longmans, 15s.) 
A Winter’s Tale. By Robert Hardy. (Chatto and 
Windus, |6s.) 
Fool's Paradise. By Bertrand Poirot-Delpech. 
(Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 
My Boy Mo. By Nancy Spain, (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) 
SHort stories have to make their point quickly 
and clearly; and one is glad when they have a 
point to make. But Mr. Ustinov’s are all point 
and very little style. Smoke will ‘vomit out of 
pipes, you may be sure, information is ‘gleaned’ 
and the Hollywood epic dealing with Holofernes 
is called ‘That Judith Woman.’ I liked best ‘There 
are 43,200 Seconds in a Day, the tale of Edwin 
Applecote who is severely reprimanded for his 
unreliability as a witness in a murder case, and 
thereafter goes mad in a desperate effort to 
remember every detail of everything. Satire and 
compassion are tellingly mixed, but Mr. Ustinov 
weakens his case by making Edwin so imbecile 
that he couldn't possibly have held his BBC job 
for sixteen years—Children’s Broadcasts though 
it was. A pity: something like this could happen 
to.any normally modest citizen. 

Francis King’s collection is in a superior class. 
Enjoyable is hardly the word: one even finds 
oneself hoping nervously that he will have mercy 
on his characters, that something less than the 
worst will happen. Mr. King rarely over-stresses, 
his words are perfectly adjusted to his purpose— 
which means you have to read every one of them. 
‘Getting Ready’ tells of a young man in a British 
organisation overseas, who is on the carpet for 
shocking the local British community by loving 
—instead of merely living with—a ‘native’ girl. 
‘Eternal devotion lasts, on an average, for six or 
seven years,’ his chief (whose wife is in Switzer- 
land) tells him when he offers to resign. ‘Jobs in 
our show usually last longer.’ After the young 
man has left, his chief tidies the bed, unbolts the 
back door, takes out three banknotes, locks the 
desk. A bicycle passes the window, halts. His 
servant seems to have used some sense for once, 
he muses: ‘Not bad if one could judge from that 
glimpse; not at all bad.’ All this in six and a half 
pages. ‘A Visit to the General’ is a study of ‘de- 
cay and scrupulous order... oddly com- 
pounded.’ The general (compulsorily retired in 
unjust disgrace) can’t resign from activity, must 
be of use, if only by taking breakfast to his 
effete young visitor in bed. But there’s nothing 
the latter loathes quite so much: ‘crumbs always 
get into my pyjamas... .” One criticism might 
be made: occasionally Mr. King’s characters are 
not worthy of his steel; those in ‘A Friend for 
Christmas’ are dead as mutton by the second page. 
Still, this is an impressive collection. 

A Winter's Tale is a long, strange, over- 
intense composition. The story is simple: a 
young schoolmaster-poet shoots his consistently 
unfaithful wife; after some thirty hours spent in 
wandering in the snow. through central London 
or abstaining from making love with an out-of- 
work dancer, he gives himself up. The style, how- 
ever, is a concentrated amalgam of Graham 
Greene, James Joyce (of the Portrait) and even 
Henry James. Everything is like something else. 
‘Ugliness lay ahead of him like a mangy dog on 
a street.’ ‘Action had come into the room like a 
boxer’ (i.e., someone made a phone call). Every- 
thing seen or said is loaded, self-defeatingly, with 
significance: a casually encountered blind watch- 
man turns into a super-Tiresias. Alas, human 
kind cannot bear very many symbols; nor can 
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literature. But this novel is a seriously intended 
work of art, if a failed one, not a pot-boiler or 
talent-tease. If Mr. Hardy reconsiders his ideas of 
‘style’ and controls his imagorrhoea, his future 
work should be unequivocally remarkable. 

At first sight the French book, Fool’s Paradise, 
looks ghastly: fatherless student with doting 
mother runs away to Céte d’Azur with ‘most 
famous strip-tease dancer in Paris’ on begged, 
borrowed and stolen funds, for lots of love under 
the sun, moon, etc., then kills someone. But the 
protagonist wears his delinquency with a differ- 
ence. When released from prison (‘but first I'll 
have to put on khaki and go overseas to uphold 
the ideas of the moment’) he will marry the nice 
girl who is waiting. Not for him the cult of youth 
when youth has passed. Freedom lies in growing 
up. My Boy Mo is The Bard in jeans, pony- 
tails and T-shirts. Julie Capulet runs a super- 
market and loves Mo (for Maurice) Montague, 
but his mum (an old-fashioned sort of grocer) 
doesn’t go for Julie whose supermarket is ruin- 
ing her trade. But in the Welfare State stars 
aren't permitted to cross for long, the Balcony 
Scene obliges, and ‘that is how . . . the shop- 
front in Verona Street became Montague and 
Capulet . . . Family Grocers.’ Miss Spain's ver- 
sion lacks Mercutio and the Nurse—and Shake- 
speare—but has a cream-coloured Jag. Well, a 
short (and simple) tale’s best for Christmas: this 
must be just the thing for somebody's nylon 
stocking. 

D. J. ENRIGHT 


Plaintiff in Person 


Storm Bird: The Strange Life of Georgina 
Weldon. By Edward Grierson. (Chatto and 
Windus, 25s.) 

A MINOR Victorian—complex, heroic and vulner- 

able: Georgina Weldon belongs to a type we still 

hardly know and are at a loss to judge. Her early 
life was submissive: after the failure of marriage 
and the death of her child, she was thirty before 
her non-conformist conscience came fully into 
play. From then on she invents her own life; it 
is one of ill-fated devotion. She founds an 
orphanage on ‘esthetic’ principles, and driven 
from London marshals it in a Normandy village. 

She sings, graduating from drawing-rooms to 

the Crystal Palace; it brings her a kind of fulfil- 

ment, her devoted captivity of the composer 

Gounod—which he ended by flight. She stays to 

face the serio-comic siege of Tavistock House, 

resisting commitment to an asylum. Thirty years 
of litigation remain, her forty cases mostly led 
by the Plaintiff in Person, brilliantly but pert- 
versely too—she landed up in Holloway Gaol. 
Was she really mad? No, she wins us easily to 
her side; what we see in the charming candour 
of her journals is the workings of a true Victorian 
conscience, the most uncompromising and ‘inner- 
directed’ in the world, and_bound for trouble 

from the start. Yet she was, by most standards, 4 

failure. She can be credited with reform of the 

lunacy laws and the creation of the Court of 

Criminal Appeal, but they hardly compensate for 

the waste of so many other efforts, the boundless 

devotion to unsuitable causes. ‘Must do my best 
to grow more humbuggy now that I’m 50’—but 
she never does; she is never quite either effective 
or amenable enough to achieve an ambition. She 
is not formidable, like Florence Nightingale, bul 

failure makes her much more approachable; she !s 

more interesting to know than many of the greal. 

Mr. Grierson’s book is a small triumph 6f critical 

evocation which deserves to be read as more thal 

fashionable Victoriana. 
ROBERT TAUBMAN 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





HIS is really a cautionary tale for publishers. 
: upon a time, there was a Secretary of 
the Bank of England who wrote nostalgic stories 
about children—but not for them, oh dear me, no. 
These stories were aimed at the sentimental adult 
who, in his heart of hearts, had never quite grown 
up, and tended to regard real children as rivals. 
(Ghosts of Sir James Barrie and A. A. Milne, 
please note.) The author was praised by the 
critics, though his financial colleagues viewed 
such literary activities with some suspicion. (One 
of them mistakenly got hold of The Golden Age 
under the impression: that it had something to do 
with bimetallism.) ‘How beastly the bourgeois is,’ 
was Mr. Grahame’s childhood theme-tune, and 
vastly popular it proved among those enlightened 
fin de siécle liberals who—like Mr. Grahame— 


Up 





By PETER GREEN 


were pretty bourgeois themselves at heart. Most 
of The Golden Age first appeared in The Yellow 
Book, which, when you come to think of it, was 
just the right place for that particular gimmick. 
Then a great silence fell. Mr. Grahame married 
a wife, sired a son, and, somewhat prematurely, 
retired from the Bank. In 1908, the year of his 
retirement, he at last took a new MS round to the 
Bodley Head. Anticipatory excitement rapidly 
turned to consternation when it transpired that 
The Wind in the Reeds (or Mr. Mole and his 
Mates), far from repeating Mr. Grahame’s 
successful formula, was about animals. Even after 
a decade, it seems, the pundits in Vigo Street 
were still sold on that publisher's balm from 
Gilead, the mixture as before. So they and their 
readers turned this new venture down: better 
safe than sorry. After a certain amount of tarry- 
hooting around, Mr. Mole, together with his 
Mates, was deposited in the amiable bosom of 
Sir Algernon Methuen; and there he remained. 
But even Sir Algernon viewed his new acquisi- 





*THe WIND IN THE WriLLows. By Kenneth 
Grahame. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. (Methuen, 
21s.) 
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tion with somewhat watery enthusiasm. Indeed, 
so slight was his faith in the book's selling pos- 
sibilities that he refused to pay any advance on 
royalties; whereupon Curtis Brown, the agent, 
who knew a trick worth two of that, demanded 
—and got—one of the most steeply rising per- 
centage scales on record. Sir Algernon, I gather, 
regarded this concession as a huge joke; his 
epigonoi in Essex Street today probably take a 
rather more jaundiced view of the whole trans- 
action—especially since Kenneth Grahame be- 
queathed his copyright in The Wind in the Wit 
lows* to the Bodleian. 

At first, indeed, it looked as though the laugh 
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A SELECTION OF RABRB BOOKS | 





The Earth is Your Spaceship 

By K. V. BAILEY. This exciting book is based on 
the idea of the earth whirling through outer 
space like a great spaceship. No other book 
makes it so easy to understand the theories and 
technica! details involved in modern astronomy. 
With 9 plates. one in colour. 12/6 


The **Your Book”’ series 

New and recent titles in the series include Judo 
by Harry Ewen (8/6); Hockey by Marjorie 
Pollard (9/6); Aquaria by Anthony Evans (9/6), 


Gardening for Fun 

By GEORGE SCURFIELD. Really practical 
advice about indoor and outdoor gardening. 
With drawings by the author. 9/6 


The Young Bird Watchers 


By A. F. C. HILLSTEAD. A revised edition of a 
book of instruction skilfully disguised as a most 
enjoyable story. With many photographs and 
drawings (Late Dec.) 15/- 


Cat’s Tales 


By LYNTON LAMB. 
“Altogether pleasing 

. affection without 
sentimentality.”’~SUNDAY 
Tales of Andrew 
and Cat, with drawings 
by the author. 9/6 


TIMES, 








This Happy Morning 

By JANET McNEILL. A retelling of the Nativity 
story from the point of view of the Innkeeper’s 
daughter. Drawings by ROWEL FRIERS. 10/6 


The Magic Stones 


ALAIN describes in words and very clear pic- 
tures the early builders’ discovery of the principle 
of the Arch, and its uses in architecture. Draw- 
ings on every page, half in colour. (Dec. 4) 10/6 


The Pot of Gold 


By AARON JUDAH. Fairy tales, told in the 
idiom of today, full of inventive detail and a rich 
sense of fun. Drawings by MERVYN PEAKE. 9/6 


God and Mr Sourpuss 


By AARON JUDAH. Another gifted story 
from versatile Aaron Judah, about a very grumpy 
old man who was one day transformed. Drawings 
by RICHARD KENNEDY. 10/6 


The River at Green Knowe 

By L. M. BOSTON. Mrs Boston’s new “Green 
Knowe” story is set in the summer-time. The 
children explore in their canoe the sights and 
sounds and smells of the river world. Drawings 
by PETER BOSTON. 13/6 


The Story of Moses 

By WALTER DE LA MARE. A fine retelling 
of the Bible story, uniform with The Story of 
Joseph. Drawings by EDWARD ARDIZZONE. 9/6 


Wuffles Goes to Town 

ELIZABETH and GER- 
ALD ROSE repeat the 
success of How St Francis 
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33) | WE Tamed the Wolf. Ilus- 
A a Yn trated throughout, half 
in colour. 12/6 


The Animal Game 


By CHARLOTTE HOUGH. The spirited new 
picture-story book by the author-illustrator 
of Jim Tiger, Morton's Pony and The Story of 
Mr Pinks. U\ustrated throughout in colour, 9/6 | 


Pimpernel and the Poodle 


By DAVID E. WALKER. The friendly and 
lovable hero of The Fat Cat Pimpernel joins 
forces with Yorick the Poodle. Illustrated by 
ALAN HOWARD, half in colour. 9/6 


Cow’s Party 

By MARIE HALL ETS. A delicious picture 
book about Cow, who decided to share the 
luscious grass in her meadow with all the other 
animals. Illustrated in colour by the author. 


(Dec. 4) 10/6 
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Throughout the GKN Group, rapid expansion 
is more than a tradition, it’s almost a habit. As an illustration 


of this, consider the Sankey companies. 


Not so very long ago, there was one Sankey company; now, 

including associates, there are ten. There was then one Sankey product; 

there are now hundreds. They include steel vehicle wheels 

(Sankeys make more than anyone else in Europe); chassis frames 

and steel wheelbarrows (they are the country’s leading manufacturers of both); 
electrical laminations (the world’s largest producers); Sankey-Sheldon metal 
furniture; Sankey oil heaters; Vendo automatic vending machines; jet engine 
and rocket motor fabrications; stainless steel and aluminium beer barrels, 


pressings and stampings in an impressive variety of sizes and applications. 


The outlook and achievements that typify Sankeys run all 
through the GKN Group. Together, the GKN companies form 
an enterprise that is outstanding not only in the world 


of industry but in the industry of the world. 


THE G KN GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD. (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Tue Brave Cowsoy by Joan Walsh 
Anglund tells of one day in the life of 
a small boy who is ‘at the cowboy 
stage’. 7s. 6d., November 30. 


Titus tN TrovusBLe, told by James 
Reeves and illustrated in colour by 
Edward Ardizzone, is about a boy 
who longed to go to sea. 
12s. 6d. 


ELEPHANT RoaD by René 
Guillot gives superb de- 
scriptions of African life. 
The illustrations are 
by Don Higgins. 

10s. 6d. 








THe Hapry Lion Roars by Lou... 
Fatio and Roger Duvoisin is the second 
book about a favourite nursery character. 
8s. 6d. 


PETUNIA TAKES A TRIP by Roger 
Duvoisin is a new story about the 
adventurous goose, Petunia. 8s. 6d., 
November 30. 


CONTINENT IN THE SKY by Paul Bérna 
is a second exciting novel about the 
Suzan space research station. J/lustrated, 
10s. 6d. 


THe BomsBarD by Henry Treece tells 
of the Battle of Crécy and the use of the 
first cannon. Illustrated, 12s. 6d., 
November 30. 


FresH News FROM SHERWOOD by 
Donald Suddaby contains seven en- 
tirely new tales about Robin Hood. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


THe Huntep KING by Laurence Mey- 
nell is about the flight of Charles II 
from Worcester. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Licut-Bivue Hits by Gladys 
Mitchell is a contemporary novel set 
in the Aegean Islands. 10s. 6d. 


THE RELUCTANT DRAGON by Kenneth 
Grahame is one of the best loved 
stories from Dream Days. Newly illus- 
trated by Peggy Fortnum and presented 
as an Acorn Library book. 7s. 6d. 


THREE AT THE SgA by David Severn is 
the second Acorn Library book, a 
series of first reading books for young 
children. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
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would be on Curtis Brown: the reviews were 
tepid or puzzled when not actively hostile. (It was 
left for the inimitable Voice of Printing House 
Square to proclaim that ‘as a contribution to 
natural history the work is negligible.’) But we 
all know what happened. The Wind in the Wil- 
lows not only caught on; it became a national, 
indeed an international, institution. It has been 
translated into nearly every major language, and 
still sells something in the region of 80,000 copies 
a year, which must please Bodley’s Librarian no 
end. Like the Alice books, it can safely be quoted 
in a Times leader without ascription, and with- 
out any suggestion of undue frivolity. Perhaps 
through modesty, or because they're beyond that 
sort of ostentation by now, Methuens have not 
numbered their new edition (which, incidentally, 
contains eight new coloured illustrations by that 
evergreen and inimitable artist, E. M. Shepard); 


| but it must be well past the hundred mark. 


What is the secret of this astonishing and 
perennial success story? The Wind in the Willows 
(as I have suggested at greater length elsewhere) 


| has the timeless quality of a myth; and, like all 





true myths, it exists on several levels. The same 
is true of its predecessor, The Reluctant Dragon,* 
now tacitly topped and tailed of its prologue 
and epilogue, and reissued with rather scrappy 
line-drawings scattered through the text. More 
interesting, perhaps, is the question of reader- 
ship. Who buys these books, and why? Mr. A. J. 
Jenkinson examined the question, just after the 
war, in a fascinating work entitled What Do Boys 
and Girls Read? His graphs and analyses show 
beyond doubt that Kenneth Grahame is the 
middle- and upper-middle-class children’s author 
par excellence; and no one who goes through the 
canon with his social eyes open ought to find this 
surprising. 

The Wind in the Willows (as Arnold Bennett, 
for one, realised the moment it was published) is 
a good deal more than the simple fun Grahame 
said it was. At bottom it is a book about Us and 
Them, River-Bankers versus Wild Wooders. The 
ethics are simple and revealing. If you face up to 
your responsibilities in the squirearchy, and don’t 
go haring off in motor-cars (which exposes you 
to criticism from the lower orders), you can live 
a nice happy bachelor existence for ever, having 
enormous picnics and messing about in boats— 
presumably on the proceeds of your investments. 
The Reluctant Dragon, looked at in these terms, 
is a kind of moral boost for the Establishment 
virtues of compromise and face-saving, with St. 
George and the Dragon amiably rigging their 
fight off-stage. No wonder Grahame leaves work- 
ing-class children cold. 

But for professional and middle-class children 
the world over, Grahame’s pre-1914 river-magic, 
with its rich humus of literary allusion and faint 
hint of personal tragedy, still has the power to 
hypnotise and enthral. We would be churlish 
indeed if, in this centenary year, we did not pay 
tribute to his quiet but indisputable genius. I like 
to think that somewhere a Norwegian devotee of 
‘Duck’s Ditty’ is humming to himself: 

Endene svommer 

rundt i ro og fred. 

Halen er oppe, 

hodet er ned! 
—a stanza which (without being unkind) I feel 
several publishers should be compelled to learn 
by heart, and sing in public, to the accompani- 
ment of nose-flutes, every time they turn down a 
masterpiece because it wasn’t what they got the 


| time before. 








* THE RELUCTANT Dracon. By Kenneth Grahame. 
— by Peggy Fortnum. (The Bodley Head, 
s. 6d.) 
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Castaway with the Classics 


The Golden Treasury of Stories for Boys and 
Girls. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

Magic or Not? By Edward Eager. (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) 

Friday’s Tunnel, By 
12s. 6d.) 

Norman and Henry Follow the Trail. By 
Anthony C. Wilson. Illustrated by Margery 
Gill. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

The Honeysuckle Line. By Rosemary Weir. (Max 
Parrish, 9s. 6d.) 

Jo and Coney’s Cavern. By Valerie Hastings. 
(Max Parrish, 9s. 6d.) 

A Girl of the Limberlost. By Gene Stratton- 
Porter. (Brockhampton Press, 12s. 6d.) 


The Golden Treasury is likely to become known 
as the Desert Island book of 1959; it’s certainly 
the best fifteenbob’s-worth, containing, as it does, 
the whole of Black Beauty, The Rose and the 
Ring, Alice in Wonderland and Frances Browne's 
Granny's Wonderful Chair, as well as abridge- 
ments of Munchausen and The Arabian Nights 
and pieces of Lear, Browning, Andersen, Gold- 
smith and Belloc. One’s only possible quarrels 
with this stunning reissue (it first came out twenty- 
five years ago as The Children’s Omnibus) are 
the change of titlke—the ghost of Palgrave still 
lingers, surely?—and the sheer compendiousness 
of it all. Most children, and adults too, for that 
matter, would rather have their Carroll in those 
small red volumes with the Tenniel drawings than 
crowded into eighty slim pages. But for those 
who have to live out of suitcases, circus families, 
and the habitually shipwrecked this collection 
will be a prize. I should perhaps add that it is 
clearly printed and stoutly bound. 

After such richness—the Freudian fishing- 


John Verney. (Collins, 


ground of Alice and the cruel splendours of 






Circus in 


the Snow 


ROSEMARY 
L. DAVIS 


“Each character is delightfully 
imagined ...or are they perhaps 
real after all?” Times Educational 
Supplement. Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Big Caesar 
CHARLTON OGBURN 


Big Caesar is the ancient truck that 

teenage Ronnie drove in his spare 

time—with surprising results. 
Illus. tos. 6d. 


Colin’s Naughty 
Sister 
MARY CHASE 


Realism, fantasy and humour are 
skilfully blended by the author of 
the famous Harvey. Illus. tos. 6d. 
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Haroun-al-Raschid—our modern market fictions 
are bound to read a bit tamely. Frances Browne 


bewailed the disappearance of magic: ‘Kings 
make no seven-day feasts for all comers 
now. ... Chairs tell no tales. Wells work no 


wonders; and there are no such doings on hills 
and forests, for the fairies dance no more.’ In his 
very elegant little upper-middle-class American 
Magic or Not? Mr. Eager sets about rehabilitat- 
ing the wishing well for today’s children. James 
and Laura have gone to live with their family 
in the Connecticut countryside, where they 
quickly make friends with surly Lydia and 
bouncing Kip (‘My Pop works in New York. He's 
in advertising’). They're all very well read in 
children’s fiction—Mr. Eager slips in a plug for 
a couple of his own—and hopefully trick one 
another into believing the garden well can grant 
wishes. Their further adventures—no violence— 
bring the community closer together; and that, 
as they agree, is a kind of magic after all. This 
is a wholesome, pertly written book, with some 
sharp portraits of locals and firmly delicate illus- 
trations by N. M. Bodecker. A much more rous- 
ing and complex story, and extraordinarily good 
value with its end-maps and Ardizzonean draw- 
ings, is John Verney’s Friday's Tunnel. The Cal- 
lendar children, with dreadful names like Friday, 
Chrysogon and February (the daughter who tells 
the story), get involved in their house on the 
Sussex Downs with tunnels and comic strips and 
a sinister mineral called Caprium, while their 
father, a newspaper correspondent of Sefton 
Delmerish renown, is ostensibly on Capria calm- 
ing down a world crisis. Among a crowd of minor 
characters, most people, I imagine, will plump for 
Lady Sprockett, who makes a resplendent appear- 
ance near the end. Her mixed-up millionaire hus- 
band has received a nasty bang on the head from 
February—the children dish out the violence in 


New Epworth Books 


OOo eee eeeeeeeeeeeeesesees POOR EEE E EHH E TEESE THEE HEE EE EED 


ADVENTURE ON PONIES 


By EILEEN MEYLER 
Illustrated by Ruth Scales 


8s. 6d. net 


This exciting story presents another incident in the 
lives of the Elwood children, and once again the scene 
is set in the Dorset countryside. Any boy or girl who 
loves ponies will enjoy the thrill and excitement of 
this adventure, 


THE STORY OF ELSWYTH 
By EILEEN MEYLER 9s. 6d. net 
This is a swift-moving story set against a background 
of squalor and splendour in Saxon England. It is a 
sombre and little-known page of history which Miss 
Meyler brings to life, but through the whole tale runs 
a thread of tenderness and fun. Illustrated 


MR TWINK AND THE PIRATES 
By FREDA HURT 
Illustrated by Nina Scott Langley 


7s. 6d. net 


When, one morning, Sergeant Boffer, the policeman’s 
dog, hears a strange voice apparently from nowhere, 
crying a warning, he does not know that he and that 
Clever cat, Mr Twink, are about to start a new 


adventure. 
THE 
EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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this one—and Mummy asks after him. ‘A bit 
dopey still, poor sweet—but all right au fond— 
1 think. The extraordinary thing is that he’s lost 
that shaming twitch.’ 

The morality of Mr. Verney’s splendid book is 
engagingly tough. Anthony Wilson's three stories 
in Norman and Henry Follow the Trail are more 
straightforward stuff, boy-detection with a strong 
puzzle element. Just as February finally solves the 
mystery that has baffled England’s finest brains, 
so do these peculiarly flatheaded, triangle-faced 
boys (blame Margery Gill, not the author) pick 
up and assemble the necessary clues to the delight 
of assorted superintendents of police. That ‘Blue 
Lamp Probe’ seems to be overdue. The problems 
are quite ingenious, the backgrounds (Romney 
Marshes, the Norfolk Broads, and the Lake Dis- 
trict) desolate and varied, the characterisation 
adequate. The Honeysuckle Line is very loosely 
based on the true story of the Talyllyn narrow 
gauge railway in West Wales, and tells how 
Robin Miggs, son of an engine driver, and Dilys, 
sister of the fireman, aided and abetted by a 
friendly London photographer, Mr. 





Lambert, | 


help to save the line from threatened destruction. | 


Their trials, including a fund-raising concert, are 
told with much good humour, and landslides and 
locking-up of railway inspectors add to the excite- 
ment. Interestingly enough, the children are not 
rich. Nor are they in Jo and Coney’s Cavern, 
which is presumably an attempt to lure the older 
juke-box-Saturday-night set away from their 
anti-social pleasures. It reads very synthetically, 


though, with little planted messages about toler- | 
ance of foreigners and some hideously ‘innocent’ | 


badinage between Jo and her boy-friend Don. 
For all the coffee-bar, skiffle and gang back- 
ground, it’s as far from reality as old Baghdad. 
The plot is an unnecessarily involved one about 
rival burglars. 

Girls are generally thought to be more 
interested in a little ‘romantic’ interest than 
are pubescent boys; and this is probably so. 
I must confess, however, to having thoroughly 
enjoyed Olive Jones’s curtailed version of A 
Girl of the Limberlost, that strange fifty-year- 
old classic of American adolescence and early 
womanhood. This story of Elnora Comstock’s 


struggles to continue her education against her | 
mother’s will, of her butterfly-collecting for love | 


and money, of her virtuoso fiddle-playing and 
trumphant completion of her studies, is more 
than the pressed-flower curiosity I expected. Gene 
Stratton-Porter’s prose is by no means free from 
‘riots of reddish-brown hair, but the dialogue 
exchanges between mother and daughter are 


terse and vivid and something of the positive | 


excitement of the pursuit and acquisition of 
knowledge is communicated along the way. This 
is not a children’s book, in the way that most of 


those above are, any more than Alice or The | 


Arabian Nights is: age doesn’t come into it. 
JOHN COLEMAN 
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Widening young 


More About 
the Saints 


MARY COUSINS 

| Justin and Bede, Brigid and Joan 
of Arc are only a few of the Saints 
- whose stories are beautifully told. 












Illus. in colour by Margery Gill. 
8 plus 12s. 6d. 


Country Crafts & 


Craftsmen 


GARRY HOGG 


‘Written with an informed zest, and can be 
\ recommended... very well produced.’ 


x 


TIMES ED. SUPP. 

’ * He makes full use of his extensive personal 
experience’. JOHN 0” LONDON’S 
12 plus (and adults too). 


) The 
Runaway 
\ 


\ Balloon 


R. F. LOWIS 


Mole, Hedgehog and 
Rat venture into the 
\ air —with surprising 
results. Anenchanting ~, 
\ story which makes 
delightful reading for 
‘ the younger child. 8 plus. 


\ The Magic of Light 


\ ELFREIDA READ 


t An unusual collection of beautifully told 
stories all about light—helping children to 

\ understand how precious and wonderful a 
8 plus. 

Illus. by Geoffrey Fletcher 9s. 6d. 


Ghost Horse 


JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD 


Boys and girls will thrill to this story of a 
man’s courage, and his response to the 
challenge of the fabulous white stallion 
which thundered along the Oregon trail. 

12 plus. Illus. by C. Gifford Ambler 13s. 6d. 


#9 Strange Stuarts 


PHILIP RUSH 


Vividly presents some of the 
most colourful and extra- 
ordinary personalities of the 
seventeenth century. Jn the 
same series: Strange People 


Tilus. 15s. 





a NN 


Illus. 9s. 6d. 
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\ gift it is. 





1760-1837, More Strange 
People 1714-1760. 12 plus. 
Illus. 10s. 6d. 
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is bang on target once 
again. The two latest of 


books, Destination Moon 
and Explorers on the 


Hergé's full colour cartoon | 
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That Little Gold Head 


The World of Christopher Robin. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen, 21s.) 
That Rascal Fridolin. By Hans Fallada. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
Grishka and the Bear. By René Guillot. (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.) 


SOMEWHERE, no matter how far'from the nur- 
series of Brideshead Sebastian Flyte may stray, a 


| little boy and his bear are forever playing. Even 


Moon, take Tintin with a | 


fully equipped expedition to 


The Grab with beat the Russians in land- 
the Golden Claws ing the first man on the 

King Ottokar’s Sceptre moon. 
The Secret of The Tintin books are be- 
the Unicorn coming quite a cult: they 
Red Rackham’s Treasure are, Said the Times Lit. Supp., 
Destination Moon ‘WOrks of high quality and 
Explorers on the Moen even beauty, put together 


with obvious enjoyment and 
brimming over with intelli- 
gence and life.’ 8s 6d each 





CYNTHIA HARNETT 


The Load of Unicorn is the latest story by the 
author of the Carnegie Medal winner, The Wool- 
pack. It is a tale of Caxton and his rivalry with 
the scriveners who copied books by hand. For 
teenagers. Next Thursday. 

Profusely illustrated, 16s 


THE HAUNTED ISLAND 


Miep Diekmann sets his book in the Dutch 
East Indies. A political prisoner is on the run, and 
a boy is faced with the decision whether to help 
him. For 10-12 year olds. INustrated, 10s 6d 


THE SCARLET U 


Wilhelm Matthiessen's story of a gang of 
children tracking down a writer of mysterious 
commands. It has been a favourite in Germany 
for years. For 10 year olds. Ulustrated, 10s 6d 


NEXT TIME STORIES 


Donald Bisset. Another delightful nonsense 

book for children of the Listen with Mother age, 

by the author-artist of Some Time Stories. 
ilustrated, 7s 6d 


CRICTOR 


A wonderfully off-beat children's book by Tomi 
Ungerer (there's been an article about him in 
Graphis). It is the story of a warm-hearted boa 
constrictor, told in spiky, witty drawings and 
dead-pan text. 9s 6d 











at Cambridge, if Andrew Sinclair is to be credited, 
intellectuals may display Winnie the Pooh on 
bookshelves to show themselves all-round, 
humorous, well integrated and not above a bit 
of childish fun. According to recent report, the 
first People’s Editions of Milne have swept Mos- 
cow and Warsaw, lightly camouflaged with illus- 
trations which clothe children and animals in 
people’s-type overalls. Here, Methuen have 
lumped together for Christmas the two verse- 
volumes, When We Were Very Young and Now 
We are Six, and once more a new generation of 
parents must wrestle in agonised reappraisal. No 
one else can decide for you, I can only marshal 
the evidence. Do you wish your child to know 
Christopher Robin? 

He is the elder son, now six, of a well-to-do 
London couple resident in Belgravia or upper 
Chelsea—within walking distance, anyway, of the 
Palace. A younger brother, John, is three. The 
family also maintain a country establishment in 
what sounds like Hampshire (‘Oh, the charcoal 
burner has tales to tell! He lives in the Forest and 
knows us well’) and spend part of the summer 
at a seaside resort—not Frinton, but somewhere 
on the Atlantic coast (‘Whenever a wild nor’- 
wester blows, Christopher is certain of Sand- 
between-the-toes’). Their status may be further 
gauged by their fondness for Harley Street rather 
than the lower orders of medicine (‘All sorts 
and conditions Of famous physicians Came hurry- 
ing round at a run’) and by the resident nanny 
named Alice, possessed of a blue dressing-gown 
and royalist sentiments (Well, God look after 


| him just the samé!’). Christopher spends most of 





his time with the nurse (significantly, he has 
picked up the non-U usage ‘dinner’ for luncheon) 
but expresses only perfunctory affection for her; 
she seems to feel that her place imposes a certain 
distance with her employers’ children, and dis- 
cusses her private life (she is engaged to a Guards- 
man) only in decorous generalities (“A soldier's 
life is terrible hard’). 

About his parents there is a certain mystery. 
The father is busy and preoccupied (‘I’m very 
fond of Daddy, but he hasn’t time to play’), and 
in his rare moments with the child falls into 
remote sentimentality (‘Little boy kneels at the 
foot of his bed, Droops on the little hands little 
gold head’) or nervously bogus chumship (“Nurse 
had given us sixpence each And down we went 
to the beach’). While his mother—‘I’m very fond 
of Mummy, but she sometimes goes away.’ What 
are we to read into that childish reticence? Does 
she go shopping innocently at Harrods, are we 
to equate her with the ambiguous parent of James 
James Morrison Morrison, who vanished at the 
end of the town? Whether her absences betoken 
drink, drugs, insanity or infidelity, the child has 
obviously been driven by some emotional depriva- 
tion into a life of lonely fantasy. He sits about 
vaguely half-way up the stairs (refusing the 
nursery, but not venturing farther down into the 
parents’ part of the house) indulging images of 
aggressive power (‘I think if I were King of 
Greece I'd push things off the mantelpiece’) and 
inventing a series of imaginary playmates: the 
invisible, significantly hungry Binker, mice, 
beetles, even raindrops, and, of course, increas- 
ingly, until he himself has almost disappeared 
from the fantasies, that bear. 


All of which leads up to saying that what 
bothers me about Milne is the animal stuff. His 
class implications seem fairly harmless now: they 
still irritate my generation, but that privileged 
antediluvian infancy of muffins, hoops, nannies 
and miniature British Warms must seem as unreal 
and formally mythical to our Welfare State kids 
as to the fascinated little Muscovites. There’s not 
much argument about his skill as a writer for 
children: no one else has understood so well 
children’s pleasure in the dawning powers. of 
verbalisation, in choruses, puns, rhyme and rig- 
marole. One could even argue that childhood 
chanting of ‘King John was not a good man’ and 
‘l am Sir Brian—take that!’ paves the way for 
appreciation of the use of sound by Hopkins, 
Joyce and Shakespeare; and the fact that many 
Punch-drunk parents dote whimsically on it all, 
without progressing farther, shouldn’t, strictly, 
affect our judgment. No, the danger lies, I'm 
afraid, in Pooh himself: that stout, bow-legged 
figure bestriding the view through the nursery 
window on to the animal kingdom. 

Of course, Pooh is beloved. Animals are child- 
ren’s only equals, the sharers of their instinctual 
life and secret freedom. But as Christopher Robin 
loses his freedom, Pooh, you'll notice, becomes 
increasingly his whipping-slave and scapegoat. It 
is Pooh who is greedy, dim-witted, timid and bad 
at sums: a failed child, a chimpanzee in trousers, 
Caliban. Here in embryo is the English attitude 
to. animals: the patronage, the projection and 
rejection, which make up the cosy cults of pony- 
worship, hated -devotion, pussy-love. If you can't 





A great new book for boys by a 
brilliant new author— 


SUBMARINER 
SINCLAIR 


JOHN 
WINGATE, 
DSC. 


Astirring story ot submarine 
warfare in the Mediterranean 


y+ one Sinclair proves 
that he knows boys, too! 


The twelfth 
Lone Pine Book— 
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Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition 
of Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains every virtue 
that made the longer book so welcome and 
unique. The maps, specially redrawn for this 
edition, place events in their historical setting. 
The text has been entirely rewritten, and new 


NOVEMBER 27. 


illustrations added. 200 gravure plates and 10pp | 


of maps Dec. 10 153 


New Testament 
Introduction 
ALFRED WIKENHAUSER ‘\lost unreser- 


vedly commended for use by serious biblical 
students . . . The whole work is remarkably 
thorough and up-to-date.’ Church Times 50s 


Christ in the 
Theology of St. Paul 
L. CERFAUX The author obtains a truer 


picture of St. Paul’s work by dividing it into three 
parts, following the chronological order of the 
Epistles, and sees each as a distinct attempt by 
St. Paul to form a synthesis. 50s 


The RSV and Apocrypha 


The first edition of the RSV to incorporate the 
Apocrypha which is also available separately 
(18s). 47s 6d. The RSV is published in many 
styles and bindings, ranging from the popular 
edition at 15s to Lectern Editions at {12 10s to 


434: 


How to Read the Bible 
FREDERICK C. GRANT A leading Bible 


scholar and member of the RSV Revision Com- 
mittee opens new vistas of understanding in both 
OT and the NT for every serious reader, clerical 
or lay. 155 





FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Bible Readings 
for Boys and Girls 


This handsome, richly illustrated book c 
of carefully chosen passages in the language of 
the Revised Standard Version, set in large clear 
type especially designed for children of ten years 
upwards. 17 colour plates and over 100 other 


illustrations by Lynd Ward. 21s 


onsists 


King of Kings 
MALCOLM SAVILLE ‘It tells the Gospel 


story with an unaffected reverence and freedom 
from sentimentality which give the author’s vivid 
atid dramatic prose the stamp of classic quality. 


Maps, coloured plates and photographs are all on | 
the same high level of excellence.’» The Daily | 


Telegraph 21s 


a 
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see what’s corrupted by them, consider this. Our 
children may be the last generation to see the 
other kingdom in its autonomy and greatness. 
They may be able to fly and see the herds of 
Africa, the wild horses of the Rockies, the seal 
and caribou in their migrations and the brilliant 
water-world of the Barrier Reef. One of them 
may be the last man to see the last whale. It’s 
difficult enough to achieve a pure response to 
familiar and human experiences. Do you want 


their first preparation for this vanishing one to | 


be a parental whimsy about a child’s fantasy 


about a manufacturer's caricatures of a pig, a | 


donkey and a bear? 

It's almost impossible to evoke that autonomy 
using human terms. Hans Fallada has tried, in 
That Rascal Fridolin, to describe for his small 
daughter the life of a badger, not glossing over 
its greed, surliness and likelihood of sudden death. 
But already, there, three human attitudes have 


| been invoked. By giving Fridolin thoughts, he 
| has made him a human; and by sticking to the 


| brutal facts of badger-existence, only makes him 


an unpleasant one. Still, there’s an attempt, and 
a good deal of information skilfully disguised as 
narrative. Grishka and the Bear, translated from 
René Guillot’s French original by Gwen Marsh, 
is much more successful. There's lots of intriguing 
anthropological detail] about the curious love-hate 
relationship between Grishka’s Northern Siberian 
tribe and the big black beasts whose meat they 
depend on. For most of the year there’s a decor- 
ous truce, and any bear-cub found in the taiga 
is cosseted as a totem. But come the hunting- 
season, the truce is broken and the totem sacri- 
ficed. Grishka saves his beloved Djidi from this 
fate, but the ending should extract lots of sub-teen 
tears without any sentimental suggestion that 
Djidi was capable of returning Grishka’s love. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Creep off the Grass 


The Fair to Middiing. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. 
(Hart-Davis, 13s. 6d.) 


The Nine Lives of Island Mackenzie. By Ursula | 


Moray Williams. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 
The Rescuers. By Margery Sharp. (Collins, 
8s. 6d.) 
The Borrowers Afloat. By Mary Norton. (Dent, | 
12s. 6d.) 


Petunia Takes a Trip. By Roger Duvoisin. (The | 


Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.) 


How much do children really 
W onderland—except for 


like Alice in 
incidentals, like the 


Cheshire Cat and putting pepper on the baby? | 


| suspect a lot of one’s joy in it is retrospective; 
and I am just afraid that The Fair to Middling 
may have the same disadvantage. The title is an 
indication of the sort of mental-verbal gymnastics 
of this brilliant book; it is a fantasy about a 
lot of handicapped orphans who are taken to a 
fair and, in a number of strange visits to peep- 
shows and arcades and tents which don’t exactly | 
exist, come to terms with their abilities and dis- | 
abilities. One girl who is colour-blind is cured, 
and the description of her first vision of colour 
is wonderfully well done; an albino boy is 
tempted by the devil to change from being normal 
inside and odd outside to being normal outside | 
and odd inside, and rejects the exchange. 
If this sounds sentimental, I can only swear | 
it is not—and what keeps it from sogginess is | 
the crisp idiocy of the language; whenever the 
strands seem likely to sag, they are instantly tied | 
up in tight satirical knots. It is full of phrases 
like ‘Creep off the grass’; a girl is handed some | 
pilis in a box marked ‘received with tanks.’ | 
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QUEEN MOST FAIR 


Jane Oliver 


Two young people with courage and 
ingenuity rescue Mary, Queen of Scots, 
from Douglas Castle. By the author of 
Young Man with a Sword, Bonfire in the 
Wind, etc. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


ALL THE PROUD 
TRIBESMEN 


Kylie Tennant 


In her first book for children the dis- 
tinguished Australian novelist tells of 
the adventures of pearl-divers and 
tribesmen on a volcanic island. 

llustrated. lls. 6d. 


MAGIC OR NOT? 
Edward Eager 


Another intriguing story by the author 
of such favourites as Half Magic, 
Magic by the Lake, The Time Garden, 
etc. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE WONDERS OF 
SEEDS 
Alfred Stefferud 


The fascinating story of the life-cycle of 
seeds and how man has begun to 
unravel the mystery of their growth. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


THE DAHLIA’S 
CARGO 
Roger Pilkington 


Afloat with the Branxome family as 
they cross Sweden by river, lake and 
canal. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN ANSON & 
THE TREASURE 

OF SPAIN 

Captain Frank Knight 


One of the most daring exploits in the 
history of the Royal Navy. Jilustrated. 
15s. 


THE ISLE OF DOGS 


Rosemary Anne Sisson 


A tale of pure fantasy mixed with real 
life adventure. Illustrated. \2s. 6d. 


WHO BUILT THE 
DAM? 


Norman Bate 


An exciting story as well as a fine 
picture book about machinery. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 
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“Why tanks?’ ‘Because tanks replace pillboxes in 
modern warfare.’ To Lincoln’s remark about not 
fooling all of the people all of the time, someone 
says, “You don't have to—if you fool most of 
the people most of the time.” 

The cat in The Nine Lives of Island Mackenzie 
is strictly a cat; he thinks like one and cannot talk 
to humans. A ship’s cat shipwrecked on a desert 
island, he scores his lives by scratching them on a 
tree; one lost when he was nearly eaten by sharks; 
another when a stranded woman passenger tries to 
drown him; ariother in an encounter with croco- 
diles, and so on. His perplexities arise from expect- 
ing his human being, Miss Pettifer, to behave like a 
cat: she scratches out the days of a calendar on 
her tree, and he is horrified to see how fast her 
lives are going 

Margery Sharp’s Rescuers are mice; but they 
behave distressingly like human beings—and 
gentlefolk, at that. They belong to the Prisoners’ 
Aid Society: a swashbuckling Norwegian mouse, 
a pink-eared socialite in a silver neck-chain and 
her devoted slave, a rough pantry mouse. Making 
their way into the prison fortress by boarding 
a supply wagon as it stops to pick up the 
jailer’s cough-cure, they brave the prison cat, 
Mamelouk the Iron-tummed (‘with fur like a 
thundercloud and eyes like dirty emeralds’), and 
rescue an imprisoned poet. The book has 
delicious touches here and there, but, to my 
mind, two grave flaws. The action is seriously 
held up in mid-adventure while the mice 
decorate their bolt-hole in the prison; and the 
whole framework is too prim and stiff. The 
heroine is called Miss Bianca—surely wrong for 
a generation that calls no one Miss except school- 
mistresses? Much play is made with the com- 
mittee procedure of the Society, and it is the 
thought of Madam Chairwoman which (unbe- 
lievably) spurs the mice on in their dangerous 
work. Moreover, I can’t help feeling that children 
young enough to lap up a mouse adventure story 
could do with simpler phrases than ‘It has often 
been remarked that women of rank, once their 
affections are engaged, can be completely reck- 
less of the consequences.’ 

If Margery Sharp’s mice settle down discon- 
certingly in the middle of an adventure, Mary 
Norton’s admirable Borrowers are kept almost 
too much on the go in The Borrowers Afloat. 
Those who have read the earlier two books will 
not need to be told that the Borrowers are a race 
of tiny people who live (usually) in the wainscots 
of houses and ‘borrow’ all:the things one drops 
and never finds: they cook in an aspirin lid over 
a candle flame, their carpet is a crocheted table 
mat, their doors are bolted by a safety-pin. In 
this book they begin, via a waste pipe, a long 
frightening journey towards Little Fordham, a 
miniature village which is the earthly paradise 


‘ 
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of Borrowers: they are nearly caught by a gipsy, 
they are swept away in a kettle by a flood, terri- 
fied by a ferret, saved by their indomitable friend 
Spiller (My mother gave me my name. “You're 
a Dreadful Spiller,” she said’). 

Petunia Takes a Trip, a picture-book, is 
about a swell-headed goose who goes to New 
York and is made to feel appallingly small among 
the huge buildings—until she sees a sparrow and 
feels a bit better. It is excellently drawn and 
Petunia, for all her silly name, is a likeable bird; 
the moral, I suppose, is the same homely moral 
as the one in The Best of Everything—girls in 
the big city, beware! 

KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Poems for Young Children 


The Cherry-Tree. Chosen by Geoffrey Grigson. 
(Phoenix House, 25s.) 

CHILDREN are rarely successfully coaxed or 
tempted by other people into reading poetry on 
their own and in their own time. Either they stick 
it out as a dreary school chore, and then never 
read the stuff again; or they stumble on it by 
themselves and go on reading it as a private and 
not widely-accepted hobby, like collecting fossils. 
Or some chance encounter brings about a sudden 
conversion from antipathy to enthusiasm. This, 
in fact, is what happened to me at the age of 
fourteen, and I think the case is typical enough. 
One day the English master read us an Anglo- 
Saxon riddle. Here, suddenly, was an exciting form 
of words with a puzzle element—embedded in 
history and spoken by real people. Immediately, 
I began to read—Rupert Brooke, Marlowe, Eliot, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Henry Treece—a_ weird, 
indigestible mixture. I was not attracted by any 
anthology, but ate poets whole; and no one tried 
to tell me who was good and who wasn’t. Self- 
consciousness arrived with the Sixth Form. 

I could have done with The Cherry-Tree long 
before the Sixth. This anthology of poems—over 
500 of them, beautifully printed and bound intoa 
fat, prosperous book—is intended for ‘young 
people.’ It’s anybody’s guess which age-group is 
meant by this phrase. It must be one older than 
that catered for by the admirable Dragon. Books, 
of which I knew nothing in my anti-poetry days, 
and yet too young to plunge without direction into 
that vast adult ocean which stretches from Early 
English Lyrics to the latest PEN anthology, and 
from one end of the Oxford University Press to 
the other. Mr. Grigson’s introduction has a coax- 
ing tone; he tries to make the job of poetry sound 
like an exciting game, and an important one too. 
But his coaxing is not likely to impress the tough- 
minded. ‘Poets have good ears, which help them 
to invent the rhythms of a poem; but also they 


THE YOUNG EVE 


The perfect week-end book for the teenage girl. Contains interesting articles, features and stories. 


THE GATE IN THE WALL 


A sensitive story of a young girl's escape from sudden unhappiness and injustice. A tale of courage and 
initiative beautifully told. 


THE DIAMOND SEEKER 


When one man backs his own judgment and after years of lonely toil finds the richest diamond mine in the 
world, the story is fabulous. 


THE MERRY MINSTREL 


An anthology of verse for children of all ages. Illustrated in two-colour line throughout. Decorated cloth 


BLACKIE one HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLISHING 
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have good chords of speech-making, which they 
control so that words fit so excellently to each 
other, and make such excellent blocks or filagrees 
of controlled speech (i.e. poems).’ . . . This, I'd 
have thought, is just the sort of language, and the 
sort of concept, which a normal book-reading 
young person would jib at. It has something in 
common with those London Transport posters 
whose object is to wheedle one to Ham House or 
the Geffrye Museum by flattering one’s intel- 
ligence in mandarin prose. 

But if this young person skips these few pages, 
as he is very likely to do, he will find that Mr, 
Grigson has served him well. Anon has about 150 
poems to himself, scattered throughout, and it is 
here that Mr. Grigson has cast widest, helping to 
balance the stock—and necessary—anthology 
pieces: ‘The Big Rock Candy Mountains’ sits next 
to ‘The Lotos Eaters.’ 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Christmas Eve on the Mountain 


The Christmas Rocket. By Anne Molloy and Artur 
Marokvia, (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

Titus in Trouble. By James Reeves. Illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. (The Bodley Head, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Bears and the Spiders. By Margaret Jacobson 
and Emily Elman. (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.) 

Crictor. By Tomi Ungerer. (Methuen, 9s. 6d.) 

Minty. By Barbara Goolden. (Heinemann, 
12s, 6d.) 


THE art of writing for small children is difficult 
and exacting; you can’t fudge a _picture-book 
for a 6-year-old; clarity and poetic truthfulness 
are at a premium and perfunctoriness, of tech- 
nique or of feeling, shows up. Take The Christmas 
Rocket, a delightful story about a little Italian 
boy who comes down the mountain on Christmas 
Eve with his father, a potter, to sell his wares 
and earn enough money to buy himself a rocket 
and a candle to take part in the Celebration. 
The story is movingly authentic in its evoca- 
tive setting of mountain and sea coast, the 
illustrations incisive and good and the whole 
thing is done with the utmost care. 

Titus in Trouble gives us more of Mr. Ardiz- 
zone’s gentle, nostalgic Regency world; the figures 
encountered by his Oliver Twist-like hero as he 
tries vainly to earn money to get to sea—the 
erange-woman, the shopkeeper, the wealthy gent 
—are comfortably familiar, and so are the streets 
he trudges; there are usually tall ships at the end 
of Mr. Ardizzone’s streets, as there are at the end 
of his stories. 

The Bears and the Spiders has bears hibernating 


Edited by ©-~<:1ance Holt 
15/- net 
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By Heinz Heidgen 
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A Selection of H A RR A P Children’s Books 
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The October chy 
Ln. 
Story 


ROBERT 
Boys will enjoy this new kind of career story. 
October wants to become a racing driver. Even- 
tually he succeeds, but he has to start in a garage, 
doing routine work. ‘For boys who envy Stirling 
Moss practcal adventure.—Aberdeen Erg. 
Express ILLUSTRATED BY THEO PAGE, 9s. Od 


The Lost Harpooner 


PATRICK OCCONNOR 


MARTIN 





The rugged days of 19th-century whaling live again 
in this fine tale of a young man’s searen tor his 
father, believed lost at sea some years belie. the 
story is told with a wealth of whaling lore. 

FRONTISPIECE, Ys. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE SOLDIER 

( Chener. Set in the American War of Inde- 

pendence. this story shows how a family have a 

happy Christmas despite war-time hardship, 
ILLUSTRATED Yv Od 


Zé WHEN IRELAND WENT 10 
€.3 SPAIN M. Grant Cormack 
£F% Children will delight in the whim- 


sical humour of these stories. In the 
first one, 


warmer climate! 


animals push Ireland to a 
ILLUSTRATED. 9s. 6d. 


Christmas books for children 


Barboche 


The imagi 
Martine and the dog Barboche 
countryside. Hlustrated by Lynton Lamb 


Ships 


The second volume in the How 7 


un account of the history of shipbuilding. 


Charles Keeping 


\ The White Shadow 


prophesies that she will meet her 


Illustrated by Faith Jaques 


y Tales from Chaucer 
\ lively retelling of the Canterbury 
the vigour of the original. Illustrated by 


—_ 
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Henri Bosco 


native story of a journey made by Pascalet, 
threugh 


John Stewart Murphy 


icy Were Built series gives 


René Guillot 


When Frances goes to French West Africa a snake-charmer 
‘white shadow 


Eleanor Farjeon 
Tales which retains all 
Marjorie Walters 


( 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Great Exploits of the 
Second World War 


G. F. LAMB 


The author of Modern Action and Adventure, etc., 
has gathered a further selection of notable war- 
time rescues, escapes, and survivals. Among them 
are escapes from p.o.w. camps, the rescue of the 
{/tmark prisoners, and the Battle of Britain. 

ILLUSTRATED. 10s. 6d. 


A Glance at 
Heraldry 


IRENE GASS 


This book ts a simple introduction for the beginner. 
lt ancludes an excellent glossary of terms, many 
illustrations (some in colour), and a description of 
the Queen's Beasts. ILLUSTRATED, 13s. Ged. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


THE CHRISTMAS DRAMA BOOK 

Irene Gass. Compiled specially to help young 
people who want to put on a show at home for 
Christmas. There is something for everyone. 
ILLUSTRATED. 9s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN BILL MAGIC 
Hassoldt Davis 


An exciting travel book p/ius full illustrated instruc- 
tions how to perform the wonderful ticks with 
which Captain Bill amazed and delighted the 
natives of many countries. ILLUSTRATED. 12s. 6d. 
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Aunt 
the Proven al 
10s 6D NET 
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Illustrated by 
9s 6D NEI 
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12s 6D NET 
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Easter Meeting 
ELIZABETH WAUD 


Holiday adventures on a 
stud farm! Young readers 
will jove the horses in this 
story, and they will enthusi- 
astically share the adventures 
of the boys and girls. * This 





lively story..—Pony. ‘Packed with incident.” — 
John O° Lendon’s. 
ILLUSTRATED BY SHEILA ROSE, 10s. 6d. 


Johnny Reb 


PHILIP WILDING, author of J/he Book of 
American Frontier History, The American Civil 
War is the setting of this thrilling novel based on 
historical fact. It relates the adventures of a Con- 
federate soldier. * Most exciting.—Bristol Evg. 
World. ILLUSTRATED. 95. 6d. 





John Symonds. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


** FOR BOOKS * 4 


€ .. and I can truthfully say that I enjoy 
Christmas shopping because | do most of 
it at Foyles. 
fect gift for almost everyone 


opinion there is no better bookshop than 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Write Jur deta 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WCa2 
GER? a: i yO 


Nearest Station : 


war lines 


A UU UCC tet 


TEDDY ROBINSON’S OMNIBUS 


Joan G. Robinson, Contains sixteen stories. An 
attractive new volume illustrated throughout in 
two variant colours. 192 pages. 10s. 6d. 


ELFRIDA AND THE PIG 


Adven- 
tures of a little girl who 
goes night-riding into toy- 
land on the back of a pig! 
ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD ARDIZZONE. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL * 
* BOYS & GIRLS 


EAGLE ANNUAL ......... 10/6 

EAGLE BOOK OF SHIPS & BOATS. 15/- 
with hundreds of photos 

MORE MEN OF GLORY...... 9/6 


MACDONALD HASTINGS 


SWIFT ANNUAL ......... 7/6 
SWIFT PICTURE BOOKS .. .eacn 7/6 


Wild birds and animals of 
Britain. Aircraft. Trains 
and Cars. 120 illustrations 


ba 


ROBIN ANNUAL 
TUBBY THE ODD-JOB ENGINE. . . 


EILEEN GIBB 


RICHARD LION and the 
WISHING FISH ..... 


JESSICA DUNNING 


ROBIN STORY BOOK ...... 


edited by MARCUS MORRIS 





10/6 
12/6 


GIRL ANNUAL 1... eee ees 
GIRL BOOK OF WORLD BALLET. . 


ARNOLD HASKELL 


From your Newsagent, 
Bookseller, or fromi— 


HULTON PRESS LIMITED 
{61 FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4 
FLEet Street 501 
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im a spiders’ cave and the spiders trussing them up 
during the long winter; but there is nothing 
bearish about the bears; and children know 
spiders’ webs aren’t white and that the little 
cocooned bears waking up in spring wouldn’t 
look as if they were wearing curly sheepskin 
coats. Crictor, on the other hand, behaves like the 
friendly boa-constrictor he is, getting measured 
by his old lady protectress for a winter woolly 
and tying himself into all sorts of useful knots 
for her young pupils. Just the present for 
children who like wearing snakes round their 
necks at the Zoo. (A surprising number do.) 

To end with, a really oustanding novel for 
older children. Minty, the only girl in a large 
family, is the first to find Franz, a Hungarian 
refugee, hiding in the garden of their new home 
in Suffolk. One by one they come across the 
scared child, left in a hostel with his mother 
away in hospital; they all react differently, and 
these differences and the way they get together 
in the end to help Franz are subtly handled so 
as to bring out the essence of a secure and happy 
family life. 

JEAN HOWARD 


The Duke to the Rescue 


Boy’s Own Companion. Edited by Jack Cox. 
(Lutterworth, 10s. 6d.) 

‘Philip.’ By John May. (Max Parrish, 12s. 6d.) 

Antarctic Adventure. By Sir Vivian Fuchs. (Cas- 
sell, 12s. 6d.) 


THe Boy’s Own Companion, a Bedside BOP, has 
a frontispiece of the Duke of Edinburgh (bowling 
away in some cricket match somewhere, incon- 
gruously wearing sun-glasses), stories and strip 
cartoons, There is a particularly interesting article 
by Justin Atholl on how to make your own codes 
and ciphers and a good story on motor racing by 
Elleston Trevor. It’s a book that may make older 
readers feel their age—one party hint reads: 
‘Invite your four strongest friends to come for- 
ward, saying that you intend to challenge the 
might of them all together. . . .’ 

John May’s biography of the Duke’s school- 
days has lots of photographs of him from the 
age of one onwards, and the text, says the author, 
has been cleared with the subject. The style is 
jaunty (‘Philip came dashing across the sands like 
a galloping horse’), hearty (‘Philip felt just like 
a good game of Rugby football’), sycophantic 
(‘ “Poof!” One of them blew a great breath as 
he came up. “I wish I could dive like Philip. He’s 
good.” ’). Naturally the implications of all the 
nonsense about the Salem-Gordonstoun regime 
aren’t apparent. A great pity, but perhaps an 
inevitable omission in hagiography like this. 

Antarctic Adventure by Sir Vivian Fuchs is a 
rewrite for children of Bunny’s bigger book on 
the crossing of the southern ice cap. It’s a good 
exciting story of the great adventure and the 
Kodachromes are superb, probably the best 
colour shots ever taken of Antarctica. Inevitably, 
too, there’s no mention of the row between Fuchs 
and Hillary when Ed jumped the gun and went 
for the Pole. 

DAVID REES 
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Margery Sharp 


THE RESCUERS 


Enchanting, delightful, 
pretty—a winner — that’s 


witty, 
how 


excited the critics are about Margery 
Sharp’s first novel for children. ‘She 
knows the nicest mice imaginable’ (time 
AND Tie) and the nicest of them all is 


the sophisticated and lovely Miss 


John Verney 
FRIDAY’S TUNNEL 


‘Delightfui book 


Illus. 


Bianca. 
8s 6d 


immortalised — by 


wonderful illustrations.’ pauy express 1 286d 


Gillian Avery 


JAMES WITHOUT THOMAS 


‘For good readers, a must.’ 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


Ashanti Boy 


AKOSUA ABBS 


An exciting story of Ghana 
‘should be read by as many 


people as possible’. 


More 


GUARDIAN 


1os 6d 


which 
young 
10s 6d 


About Paddington 


MICHAEL BOND 


That mischievous little bear Paddington 
‘as lovable and troublesome as ever’. 


ELIZABETHAN 


2 outstanding picture books 





8s 6d 


Something Special 


B. Schenk de Regniers and 
Haas have collected a 
assortment of verses, songs and, 


Delightfully illustrated. 


A Friend 
Is Someone 
Who Likes You 


‘Enchantingly drawn and cap 


(uanpers sazaaz) by Jane Walsh 
Angland. 8 
eens eernneeenenanaenmnmnnennenarmmmneenssess 


Irene 


wonderful 


games. 
8s 6d 


tioned’ 
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A NEW STOCK EXCHANGE? Gordon Cummings A MERCHANT BANK Peter H. Dickinson 
ISSUING HOUSES j. H. S. French TRUSTS ON TRIAL Derek Moore 
PENSION BENEFITS FOR EXECUTIVES C. R. Lowndes EATING IN THE CITY Raymond Postgate 
A New Stock Exchange? 
By GORDON CUMMINGS 
IKE the sturdiest of ships. the Stock Exchange been no loss of efficiency in the most important’ earlier and under £20,000 million in 1939. 


has been severely strained at the seams by 


part of the machine—the business of buying and 


Secondly, as share ownership spreads, the num- 


‘ the huge waves of business which have poured _ selling on the floor of the House. ber of customers grows and the average amount of 
ito the market since the General Election. The strain has fallen on the less important each bargain tends to fall. For instance, a recent 
y Measured by the daily turnover, which has at ‘paper’ side of stock market trading. Indeed, with sample of bargains done by a selected group of 
ie times soared to some 50 per cent. above previous Office staffs suddenly called on to handle anything _ brokers showed that one-fifth by number were for 
is records, historic booms of the past have been put up to 50 per cent. more work, it would have been £100 or less. Similarly, the total of share transfers 
a into the shade. Inevitably, with the engines work- surprising if delays had not started to accumulate. _ certified by the Share and Loan Department in the 
6d ing beyond their rated capacity, parts of the These are hard, recognised facts in the City; six months to the end of September last was 
machinery have slowed down and, equally inevit- and though the present rush of orders could tail 466,000 compared with 655,000 for the twelve 
ably, some of the passengers have been calling off at any time, they emphasise the need for aclose months to March 31, 1959. 
for drastic overhauls. examination of the whole machinery. For, boom Fortunately, despite the passive or overt opposi- 
* Though it is generally recognised that parts of or jog-trot activity, the Stock Exchange has been tion of some diehard members, there is lively 
éd the London Stock Exchange machinery need over- expanding on two fronts. awareness of the need for action both in the 


: British Banking 
im <4sta 


hauling, one key fact stands out when looking 
objectively at the present activity. With the excep- 
tion of some short-lived and frenzied rushes in 
particular markets, such as steel shares, there has 


First, the overall volume of securities quoted 
ceaselessly grows. At March 31, 1959, the nominal 
value of the 9,800 stocks was £30,500 million 
compared with only £23,000 million ten years 


Council Chamber and in the House itself. 

A new Stock Exchange building would probably 
do more than anything else to speed the necessary 
changes, and active thought is being given to the 








These are the territories served by THE CHARTERED 
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complicated problems involved. The ideal new 
House should provide a larger trading floor, with 
every firm, brokers and jobbers, having its own 
‘desk’ and telephone services on it or round the 
perimeter. This would eliminate the ‘running’ of 
messages between offices and the floor. On other 
fioors would be the central clearing and other 
departments, which already have cut down a great 
deal of messenger and other work. And in the 
basement would be the computers and other 
modern machines which would still further reduce 
paper work, increase the flow of essential statistics 
and eventually, perhaps, provide centralised book- 
keeping for all member firms. 

It is, however, no easy task to expand or rebuild 
in a tightly congested area like the City of London. 
The simplest way would be to buy a nearby site 
and to start from the foundations. If sufficient land 
could be bought—and it might be a possibility 
on the Throgmorton Avenue/Drapers Gardens 
side of the famous Throgmorton Street—it might 
be possible to erect a building large enough to 
house as well the offices of all or most of the mem- 
ber firms. Which would further speed up com- 
munications and increase efficiency. 

In the meantime, action is being taken to cut the 
paper work. Mechanisation of the Settlement 
Department, which does so much to reduce trans- 
actions in the most active stocks to minimum final 
numbers required to carry out the work of trans- 
ferring ownership from sellers to buyers, will be 
completed next year. This should make it possible 
to clear more stocks through the Department. 
Working experience with this installation should 
indicate the degree to which further mechanisation 
could help. It should be noted that a number of 
the larger firms have installed mechanical book- 
keeping systems of various kinds but, naturally, 
capital cost limits their use in smaller offices. 

Considerable cuts in routine work could, of 
course, be effected by changes in the method of 
transferring ownership of securities. Now, any- 
thing up to fifty different entries may be needed 
to complete one transfer. One speedier method 
would be the introduction of more bearer stock, 
which would simply pass from hand to hand. 
Another would be the registration of securities in 
‘approved names’ who would hold on behalf of 
the owners and make only bookkeeping entries to 
record changes—a shareholder’s contact with the 
company in which he invested could be maintained 
by notifications from the approved names. 

The initiative in these changes must, of course, 
come largely from the Government. Stamp duty 
on the transfer of securities is now 2 per cent. on 
their value; and if a company wishes to create 
bearer shares it has to pay 6 per cent. If the 
Government, therefore, is really-keen on building 
up a share-owning democracy one of the first 
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steps must be a reduction in stamp duty to at least 
its pre-war | per cent. Companies, furthermore, 
could be encouraged to create bearer shares by 
cutting the duty to, say, 2 per cent. and, perhaps, 
allowing the cost in respect of existing capital as 
an expense for taxation. Company directors them- 
selves could also make a small but useful contribu- 
tion by doing away with the registration fee on 
transfers—the usual charge of 2s. 6d. covers only 
a small part of the cost and already some thirty 
investment trusts have scrapped it. 

Expansion in the number of investors in Stock 


A Merchant Bank 





‘41 Bishopsgate’ 


By PETER H. 


IKE most of the City, the merchant banks 

have had more good news in the last eighteen 
months than for years. The end of the credit 
squeeze in July, 1958, and the full convertibility 
of sterling for non-residents last December were 
notable milestones. 

But there have also been many less spectacular 
relaxations in the regulations and restrictions 
which plagued the City. The result is that the 
merchant banks are freer than they have been 
for twenty years to do business in the traditional 
ways and to use their resources and facilities to the 
best possible advantage not only for themselves, 
but also for their customers. 

If the City can be described as the most efficient 
money machine in the world, then the merchant 
banks not only supply some of its principal cogs, 
but also tend it and keep it running smoothly. 
Despite the fusillade of spanners that were hurled 
into the works in the years after the war, the 
business of the merchant banks has widened enor- 
mously in scope. And there is every sign that they 
have now entered a new and dynamic phase of 
development. 

One of the directions this will undoubtedly take 
is a closer link between the merchant bank and the 
industrialist, particularly as an adviser to growing 
medium-sized firms. The onus is on the banks to 
tell more of what they can do for industry. Too 
many business men are still frightened off by the 
so-called ‘mystique’ of the City. And, even worse, 
a lot of them have no idea of the range of services 
and experience that a good merchant bank can 
offer, or the problems it will happily deal with for 
them. 

What is a merchant bank and what does it offer 
industry? The merchant bankers of London are 
all members of the Accepting Houses Committee, 
of which Sir Edward Reid, of Baring Brothers, is 
chairman. 

A house like Hambros, which is one of the 
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Exchange securities, many of them comparatively 
small, adds urgency to the need for action along 
these or other practicable lines. But however 
desirable this expansion may be, there are certain 
vital considerations to keep in mind. Though 
there is nothing to stop an investor buying as little 
as one share in any company, there is, in view 
of the minimum expenses involved, a realistic 
bottom limit which most experts put at £50 per 
transaction, and some at £100. Below such figures 
a unit trust is more suitable. 

Suggestions have been made that the Stock 
Exchange could also help the small investor by 
setting up a special department to look after his 
or her business. The fundamental objection is 
that, as part of a broker’s service to clients js the 
giving of expert and impartial advice, any such 
action by a department of the Stock Exchange 
might be construed as giving official approval to 
the shares of one company and not of another, 
Until, therefore, some other workable scheme can 
be evolved it is as well to leave matters to indi- 
vidual brokers who can take a reasonable volume 
of ‘small’ business in their stride. 


DICKINSON 


members of the Committee, has all the usual 
banking services, such as foreign exchange and 
an elaborate investment and statistical research 
department which manages many millions of 
pounds of private clients’ investments as well as 
public Investment Trust companies. But it i 
equally proud of its merchanting traditions. 
One of the principal activities is still the bill on 





London, the acceptance credits which finance s0 
much of international trade. In March, 195%, 
Hambros acceptances were published at over £2! 
million. But many other financial services for the 
merchant or manufacturer have been evolved 
A merchant bank aims to offer industry a compre 
hensive personal service whether it is acting fot 
buyer or seller. Customers who come in for accept 
ance credit finance often find the ancillary services 





even more important to them. 

The basic strength of the merchant bank isis 
international connections: It has an intricate and 
highly efficient network abroad not only through 
its banking correspondents, but also with industy 
in practically every country where it operates. 

For the businessman with an export problem 
its trade connections overseas can be of gitil 
assistance; so can its experience in foreign trad | 
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THE BANK OF TOKYO 
LIMITED 


‘Incorporated in Japan) 
Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
President: SHIGEO HORIE 


Paid up Capital: Yen 3,300,000,000 





Branches i 
ALEXANDRIA : 22, Rue Talaat 
Harb Pacha 
BOMBAY : Jeevan Prakash 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta Road, j 
Fort, Bombay-1! 
BUENOS AIRES : 25 De Mayo 346 
CALCUTTA : * 5, Clive Row 
DUSSELDORF : Kreuzstrasse 34 | 
HAMBURG : Jungfernstieg 51 ' 
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HONG KONG : Caxton House No. 1 
Duddell Street | 


KARACHI : Qamar House, j 3 
Bunder Road, Karachi-2 | 

NEW YORK : 100, Broadway, New York 5 f 7 Vv 

RIO DE JANEIRO : Rua da Alfandega 43 


SAO PAULO : Rua Roberto Simonsen 
72 e 78 | 
SINGAPORE : 9, Phillip Street, Singapore 1 LIMITED 
VIENTIANE (Laos): Rue Pierre Morin 
and all important centres in Japan ; 
Representa Offices in BAGHDAD, BANGKOK, BEYROUTH, BRUSSELS, Merchant Ban hers 


tives 
DJAKART 4. KUALA LUMPUR, MANILA, MEXICO CITY, NEW DELHI, 
PARIS, PHNOM-PENH, RANGOON, SAIGON, SYDNEY, TEHERAN. 


TORONTO ESTABLISHED 1839 
4ffiliates: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA, SAN | 
i FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, GARDENA. HEAD OFFICE 
THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST CO., 100, BROADWAY, N.Y.5 
London Branch: 41 Bishopsgate, London, F.C.2 
NORTHGATE HOUSE, 20-24 MOORGATE, E.C.4 ye 
London Manager: 1CHIRO MATSUDAIRA WFST END BRANCH 67 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 


Cab Telephone: METropolitan 1271 (12 lines) . f : o 
ables: TOHBANK, LONDON Telex No.: 22863 HATTON GARDEN BRANCH 1 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C.1 
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After the war, for instance, Hambros sponsored 
a number of exporting ventures following a 
request from the authorities that merchant banks 
should try to swell Britain’s slender currency 
reserves. 

The bank backed exports of honey, kippers, 
cloth, pottery, glass and sports cars to the US. 
Some of the kippers ended up at the bottom of 
the East River. Some of the pots of honey blew up 
in a warehouse in Chicago. But out of all this 
experience grew the Hambro Automotive Cor- 
poration in New York which is now one of the 
biggest importers of British cars into America. 
It is the sole concessionaire for British Motor 
Corporation, the Austin-Morris combine, and has 
a yearly turnover of around 70 million dollars. 

Another of the bank’s associate companies 
operates in the City’s commodity markets. 
Through it, the bank gets immediate and expert 
advice on prices and trends, It has the dual effect 
of generating business in financing commodity 
deals and keeping the bank’s industrial customers 
supplied with accurate and up-to-date information 
about their raw materials. 

Diamonds have been an important interest for 
Hambros for many years. Its Holborn office 
undertakes a complete banking service for the 
diamond trade, including valuation and broker- 
age. Providing funds for shipbuilding in Britain 
and Scandinavia is another speciality; so is the 
financing of timber or wood pulp exports from 
northern countries. Amongst its other activities 
is bullion broking and the bank has an extensive 
interest in hire purchase. 

The existing services of the merchant bankers 
are being continually adjusted and tailored to the 
current needs of industry. A recent example of 
this is Hambros Scandinavian service, which is a 
‘package deal’ putting banking services in their 
simplest form. 

A businessman now need only ask about the 
potential for his particular product in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and the bank will take it from 
there. It will supply a preliminary report on the 
market, introduce agents and customers in Scan- 
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dinavia, investigate their financial standing, nego- 
tiate credits, arrange loans of up to 100 per cent. 
and even take the entire risk off the shoulders of 
the exporter by relying only on the credit-worthi- 
ness of the Scandinavian importer. It is a forward- 
looking project introduced only two months ago, 
but it has already had remarkable success. The 
scheme is directed, of course, at helping to develop 
the European Free Trade Association of the Outer 
Seven which comes into being next year and 
which is expected to bring a very substantial in- 
crease in trade between Britain and Scandinavia. 

Apart from helping industry with its overseas 
trade, the merchant bank also aims to assist with 
its domestic financial problems. The average 
business goes through a series of critical phases. 
The growth from the one-man band to the private 
company, and later the introduction of shares to 
the Stock Exchange is the kind of build-up over 
the years which the merchant bank likes to nurse 
through. 

Experience has shown that at any of these 
‘jumps’ from one stage to the next, bad advice or 
inexperience can damage and sometimes wreck a 
perfectly sound business. It is logical that the 


Issuing Houses 


By J. H. S. FRENCH 


Chairman, Issuing Houses Association 


HE term ‘issuing house’ is peculiar to Great 
Britain, where there are over fifty houses 
answering to this description. Their prime func- 
tion is to act as intermediaries between those who 
need capital and those who are willing to provide 
it by investing. Today the issuing houses are 
mainly concerned with the provision of addi- 
tional capital for’ British industrial, commercial 
and financial companies which are already public 
or with the public flotation of hitherto private 
companies. 
This has only been so since the 1914-18 war. 
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problems should be unloaded on to specialists 
like the directors of a merchant bank who are 
dealing ‘with this kind of situation daily. And 
particularly when it comes to issuing shares to 
the public, the solid support of a merchant bank’s 
new issue department is essential. 

The advantage of a merchant bank to the 
businessman is its compactness, flexibility, its 
breadth of experience and its personal approach to 
most problems. Generally speaking, anyone with 
a significant proposition deals at director level, 
where decisions are taken easily. Many of them 
are still based practically entirely on the banker’s 
assessment of his customer’s character. 

The qualities of responsiveness to new ideas, 
easy accessibility at the top and know-how on the 
details of commercial dealings are what a busi- 
nessman usually seeks but does not always find 
in his dealings with the City. He can find them in 
a merchant bank. The average firm has its lawyer 
and accountant who know its secrets, its weak- 
nesses and its strengths. The logical extension to 
this team of advisers is the merchant banker, ready 
and able to be the consulting physician to 
industry. 


Before that war British industry was growing up 
in relatively small units and it tended to be either 
self-financing or financed locally by rich indi- 
viduals. It was the expansion of industry in the 
1920s and 1930s, amalgamation into larger 
entities and reorganisation schemes which pro 
duced the pattern that exists today. Before 
the 1914-18 war the British capital market was 
largely concerned with bond issues for foreign 
governments and companies. This type of bus 
ness has gradually dwindled because of the 
hazards of investing in foreign bonds and because 
of restrictions imposed upon their issue here for 
domestic reasons. 

Most of the issuing houses are in London, but 
there are two in Birmingham, one in Glasgow 
and one in Lancashire. Most of them also carty 
on other businesses, such as those of bankers, 
accepting houses, investment trust managers and 
registrars. It will be appreciated that the issuing 
business, as such, can be a hazardous oft, 
because houses do not normally receive aly 
remuneration unless they actually make issue, 
and activity in the new issue market has fluctuated 
widely over the years. 

The work is of a specialised professional 
character and it is by no means restricted to th 
actual making of new issues. Most issuing hous 
maintain a continuous and close relationship wit! 
their clients and are available for consultatiot 
at all times on general financial problems, such 
as amalgamations, acquisitions, reorganisations 
capitalisations of reserves and dividend polit) 
They are usually prepared and equipped to handle 
issues of any size, large or small, and to make 
issues both publicly and privately, Some a 
manage specialised investment organisations de 
signed to cater for the smaller operations without 
having to disturb the status of private compall® 

They obtain their clients in a variety of Wi 
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—through bankers, accountants, solicitors or 
brokers who know them or through other clients 
who recommend them to their friends. It is not 
common for a large established public company 
to change from one house to another, and the 
etiquette as to poaching clients is well defined. It 
follows that new clients are commonly private 
companies wishing to become public. This is a big 
step in the history of any company and it is the 
job of the issuing house to establish confidence in 
the new client. It is also necessary to make more 
careful inquiry when acting for a client for the 
first time than it will be on subsequent occasions, 
The first step in this inquiry will almost always 
be to obtain. a report by independent accountants 
on the business, and it will be largely on the 
basis of such a report that the issuing house will 
judge whether the client is credit-worthy and a 
company with which it is willing to allow its name 
to be associated. 

There is a great deal of romance in being con- 
cerned with the initial public flotations of rela- 
tively small concerns and then watching and 
helping in their progress over the ensuing years. 
The growth in the size of industrial companies 
since 1918 has been phenomenal and their issu- 
ing houses have played no small part in making 
their progress possible. The partnerships between 
companies and their financial advisers are very 
real ones and one of the most pleasant things 
about them is the close personal friendships 
which they often engender. 

Issuing houses themselves have, of necessity, 
considerable knowledge of the law and account- 
ancy practice applicable to their work. Also, of 
course, they employ solicitors and accountants 
who -specialise in this type of work. It will be 
appreciated that the names of the professional 
people associated with a new issue have an im- 
portant effect upon its success. There is, there- 
fore, a heavy responsibility upon these profes- 
sional people and particularly, of course, upon 
the issuing house. 

The relationship between issuing houses and 
stockbrokers terids to be an awkward one in that 
some firms of stockbrokers act as principals in 
connection with issue ‘business without issuing 
houses being concerned. The view of the issuing 
houses is that they are principals at all times, 
seeking to give their clients the best professional 
advice and receiving fees when they actually 
make issues. Stockbrokers as such are agents who 
are paid commission on the purchase or sale 
of securities. Stockbrokers are always, of course, 
brought in when an issuing house requires a 
Stock Exchange quotation for the securities 
which it is issuing, and the relationships between 
issuing houses and the stockbroking firms which 
they employ are very close and cordial. However, 
they can become strained if the stockbroking 

- firms step beyond their function of stockbroking. 

The advisability of maintaining a clear distinc- 

- tion between principal and agent in investment 
matters is fully recognised in the United States, 
where there are many ‘investment counsel’ or- 
ganisations which advise on their clients’ invest- 
ments for a stated fee and do not participate in 
any way in commission paid on the purchase or 
sale of securities. 

The cost to British industry of raising money 
is low compared with costs in other countries. 
Expenses are proportionately higher in the case 
of small issues, because the’ amount of profes 
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sional work does not vary greatly with the size 
of the issue. It is not far out, however, to say 
that a company raising £100,000 gross may 
expect to receive £97,500 net. 

In 1945 the Issuing Houses Association was 
formed. Its main objects are to act as a consulta- 
tive and advisory body representing the interests 
of issuing houses and to maintain touch with 
the Bank of England, the Council of the Stock 
Exchange, the Council of Foreign Bondholders 
and other bodies for the purposes of undertaking 
negotiations and discussions on questions affect- 
ing new issues or existing issues. Membership of 
the Issuing Houses Association is open to 
approved companies or firms which are or may 
be interested in sponsoring capital issues or loans. 
Under its rules the Association may not fetter, 
prescribe or regulate the manner in which its 
members carry on their respective businesses. 

Whilst it is one of the younger City organisations, 
the Issuing Houses Association is by no means 
the least important, embodying as it does the 
talent of so many specialised houses. The running 
of the Association is done by an executive com- 


Trusts on Trial 


By DEREK MOORE 


INETY-NINE articles in ninety-nine papers have 

been telling 999,000 people with money in 
the bank to put it into unit trusts. This is the hun- 
dredth—and the exception. But don’t jump to any 
conclusions yet. I am not going to fulminate 
against the unit trust movement. But there are 
some things that have to be said which are not 
being said. Some things to put right which are 
going to be wrong otherwise. 

The whole accent on unit trust investment is 
being changed, not by the movement itself which, 
if the truth be known, is rather fearful of the 
responsibilities it is assuming. What people are 
looking for now in unit trusts is capital apprecia- 
tion, the odds-on chance in the market, the tinsel 


and glamour of the City tycoons:~ The~usual - 


approach of the public now is to compare the 
price rises of different trusts over the past year, 
see which is the biggest and plunge in quickly to 
get on top of the next wave. ‘ABC trust has gone 
up 1 per cent. more than DEF: QED—the 
management has proved itself better accordingly 
and ABC is the trust for my money.’ 

This is absolutely the wrong approach, particu- 
larly with the Financial Times industrial share 
index, the barometer of share prices, standing at 





some unit trusts themselves that has led to this 
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mittee of ten men, of which, normally, half are 
nominated by members which are also members 
of the Accepting Houses Committee, the other 
half being nominated by members which are not 
also members of that commiteee. The Associa. 
tion has a chairman and a deputy chairman, who 
by custom hold each office for a period of two 
years. 

The activities of the executive committee are 
varied, but they do not often come before the 
public eye. In recent weeks, however, it has been 
this committee which, at the suggestion of the 
Governor of the Bank of England, has taken 
the lead in producing the City’s views on the 
subject of amalgamations of British businesses, 
The notes on this subject produced by the 
executive committee of the Issuing Houses Asso- 
ciation, in co-operation with the Accepting 
Houses Committee, the Association of Invest. 
ment Trusts, the British Insurance Association, 
the Committee of London Clearing Bankers and 
the Stock Exchange, London, are available 
(price 6d.) from the Secretary, Issuing Houses 
Association, 19 Fenchurch Street, London, EC3. 


or near its highest point since it started in 1933. 
Unit trusts are for small savings—not for the 
would-be Mr. Clores with £50 or so to splash. Do 
not study form in your evening paper each day 
and start worrying if the unit trust price does not 
come up to your best expectations. You have 
backed the management of the trust to invest for 
you; let them do it and rest yourself at nights. 
Perhaps it is the enthusiastic sales approach of 


unhealthy concentration on rising prices. If so, 
the propaganda should be changed and changed 
quickly. If this type of blandishment is still being 
dangled when the peak of the boom is passed, the 
trusts will be making a heap of trouble for them- 
selves. With over £100 million in their keeping the 
managers must avoid any action that ultimately 
might lead to wholesale disappointments and 
forced selling on an unwilling market. If the 
newly found faith of the public in this form of 
saving is not to suffer a near-mortal blow when 
markets fall, then the new savers must be educated 
to look for something other than the repetition of 
the recent breathtaking climb in share prices. 

One of the ways to turn the profits of today 
good account is to have them generally regarded 
as a reserve against a setback in the market 
Every bull market in the past eighty years has 
been followed by a bear market with prices sliding 
away. The investor buying today and seeing his 
units appreciate in value had best regard bis 
profit as his insurance policy against the unctt 
tainties of the future. 

The good trusts will meet the change in inves 
ing climate with a thorough spring-clean of their 
portfolios. I would be happier if I were sure thi! 
the trusts were prepared to move into defensivé 
stocks at the strategic moment—even into gilt 
edged which, at the time, would probably enable 
them to double their income anyway and provide 
something to cover the expenses of switching. I 
is not always necessary to sell a lot of secutilié 
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THEO. GARVIN LTD 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 





up to 72% 
paid on 
Deposit Accounts 


Easy Withdrawals 
No Brokerage Charges 


Write for details to: 


THEO. GARVIN LTD INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


2 Dowsett Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
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Experience Counts 


0) 


Lincolnshire deposit accounts offer 
an attractive and safe return on your 
lep 


capital. Money deposited with the company 


up to 


6/ 


interest 


is employed in financing hire purchase 
agreements with reputable people. We 
set up our first office in the City of Lincoln 
in 1876, and are one of the oldest 
Industrial Banking houses in the country, 
with assets now over £1,000,000 


Experience does count, so write 


{III 





‘oday 
for our brochure and balance sheet 
No. LZCl. 


" 


Over Eighty Years’ Security 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING & GENERAL 
FINANCE CoO. LTD. 


12 MONKS ROAD 
phone: 23573/4 


LINCOLN 


Secretary: N. DRAPER, M.B.E., A.A.C.C.A. 
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M&G 


THE TRUSTS THE 
EXPERTS CONSISTENTLY 
RECOMMEND 


“The ‘M & G’ group has always been run on 
sound lines and has always had the support of the 
Stock Exchange Gazette as a first rate medium of 
investment”. 

— Stock Exchange Gazette (May 1957) 


“Municipal and General Securities need no recom- 
mendation from me—all the Unit Trusts under 
their supervision have shown profitable records.” 


— Investors Chronicle (September 1957) 


“On the ‘Investors Chronicle’ analysis the prize 
for good management clearly goes to Municipal 
and General’. 

— Financial Editor, Manchester Guardian (April 1959) 


The “M & G” GENERAL TRUST FUND gives 
you an interest in the fortunes of 150 first class 
companies. You can either invest a lump sum or 
you can build up capital from savings by joining 
the “M & G” THRIFT PLAN. In this, the first 
scheme of its kind, you can subscribe as little as 
5/- a week, or as much as you like whenever you 
like, and realize your investment at any time. 
There is no extra charge for this service and your 
overall costs are lower than in any other scheme 
with the same features. 


Remember 


“MI & G’’ founded Unit Trusts in Britain. 
*““M & G” are the first and only Unit Trusts to have 
been granted a Stock Exchange quotation. 
















THE PIONEERS® OF UNIT TRUSTS 
MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY LIMITED 
9 CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
To: Municipal & General Securities, Co., Ltd., 9 Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4 
Please send me, without obligation, further details of how I can :— 
Tick 
(1) Invest a capital sum,{_| (2) Build up capital out of savings as 
required 
NAME... —. inneadgitebindedalaend mupanicnie 
ADDRESS anata 


(PLEASE USE BLOCK CAPITALS) SO/TT 
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to effect a safety-first switch. New money can be 
diverted and the balance of a trust with a good 
flow of new savings can be soon trimmed to meet 
heavier weather. 

Perhaps this is looking too far ahead and first 
the ‘reserves’ have to be built up in preparation 
for the uncertainties. Will the best be made out of 
the present opportunities when trust efforts are 
being so widely scattered over so many com- 
panies? It may look impressive to point to nearly 
200 companies and say that the trust money is 
spread over them. But the average that most 
investors look to and make their comparisons with 
is composed.of no more than thirty shares, and of 
necessity it has to include some pretty slow 
movers to make it representative. If the trusts are 
really going all out to secure capital profits, then 
this is the wrong kind of shopping they are doing. 
If they do not feel inclined to take the responsi- 
bility——after all, buying every share in the Stock 
Exchange Official List over a period has precious 
little to commend it save caution—then they 
should move over. There are bound to be others 
that will take on the task. Personally I like the 
approach of the US trusts who put $3 million or 
more into one company, though before they do, 
they reckon to know even which side of the bed 
the President sleeps on. 

So we have come back to the crucial question 
of management, the most important qualification 
for unit trust success and the most difficult for 
the investor to judge for himself. Here the trusts 
could do a lot more to he!p the new saver, even if 
the City found the process somewhat embarras- 
sing at first. The people that are needed to run the 
trusts are those who have had such signal success 
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Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable 
Davies Investments Ltd. can satisfy each one of 
these requirements. Safety is assured by 
skilled administration and ample reserves. 
Profits continue to permit the granting of a very 
good interest rate. In some quarters it has been 
thought that there may be-a gradual fall in 
interest rates over the next few years. To 
meet the demand to overcome this position, 
we introduced Cumulative Deposit Notes. The 
purchase cost is £100 and the guaranteed cash 
value in 5 years is £137.10.0 or in 10 years 
£187.10.0. The Depositor has the advantage 
that Davies Investments Limited undertake not 
to redeem the Note for at least 5 years but the 
Depositor can always obtain repayment on 
11 months’ notice, receiving the appropriate 
increment in annual value. If you would like 
further details, please write to Investment, 
Dept:, SRD65, Davies Investments Ltd., 
Bankers, Danes Inn House, 265 The Strand, 
W.C.2. 
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with, say, the Scottish investment trusts, whose 
flair is recognised both in this country and the 
United States. Perhaps their names might not 
mean a thing to the public now. But that is only a 
job for a public-relations officer. Every sales 
blurb put out for a unit trust should include some 
brief biographical details of the people who are 
guiding the choice of the investments. The law 
on this point is a bit awkward as it nvakes it diffi- 
cult to list the individuals whose task it is to chose 
the fund investments. Laws are only made to pro- 
tect investors. This step I am suggesting is for 
investors’ protection too, so here is one of the 
ways in which the path can be smoothed for the 
smaller investors. 

It will be interesting to see who will emerge as 
the real experts. It will be a great day for the 
movement when it is run entirely by the experts in 
investing. The time passed in 1929 when guinea- 
pig directors were the fashion and the public lost 
its shirt backing them. This, we hope, is the age 
of the specialist. The trouble today is that they do 
not command the pay they undoubtedly deserve. 
One bad decision on an off-day can cost a trust 
some thousands of pounds. What I would like to 
see is the trust that advertises what it is paying 
its experts. The only assets a trust has besides its 
portfolio are men. The movement has attracted 
some good men to it. Now it has the funds to be 
able to command the service of the best. 

This is the moment of challenge for the unit 


Pension Benefits for Executives 


By C. R. LOWNDES 


gpoonl no other aspect of pension scheme 
planning has received wider publicity over the 
last decade or so than schemes designed to provide 
retirement benefits for directors and senior execu- 
tives. The Top Hat Scheme, as it is generally 
called, has gained such widespread acceptance in 
this country that it is extremely rare to find a 
company of any size that does not operate such an 
arrangement for its senior staff at managerial level, 
including working directors where Inland Revenue 
approval to their inclusion can be secured. In 
view of this, there is a surprising amount of mis- 
understanding about the nature of, and justifica- 
tion for, such schemes. 


There is a general impression that special tam 
privileges and concessions are granted to directors 
and senior executives. This is encouraged by re- 
ports which appear in the press from time to time 
of substantial tax-free capital sums paid to com- 
pany directors under such schemes upon retire- 
ment, but has in fact no foundation. There are, 
indeed, grounds for supposing that men in this 
category—especially the so-called controlling 
director, and the older executive who wants to 
change his job—are particularly harshly treated 
under current legislation. Schemes that provide 
at least a proportion of the member’s total retire- 
ment benefits in the form of a lump sum, free of 
tax, are commonplace for all categories of staff 
and wage-earners. A recent survey suggests that 
over 60 per cent. of all employees covered by 
pension schemes, including the Civil Service, and 
national industries, large and small, have the 
option to take some part of their retirement benefit 


‘Ings, and it is no more unreasonable for an execu- 


. ing table shows the present combined effect of 
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trusts. This is when they have to decide whether 
or not their organisation is fitted for the full task 
of investing not only in the easy early days of the 
upward swing in the market, but also in the more 
difficult days nearing the top and especially after 
that, when safeguarding capital and income 
becomes of paramount importance. If the trusts 
see their role as no more than collectors of divi. 
dends from investments they have already made 
—with notable success—and admit no necessity 
for change, then they are not havens for the say- 
ings of the people. It should be obligatory—in the 
American pattern—for trust literature to point 
out both the snags of equity investment through 
the market cycles, and the trust’s policy when the 
present bull market seems to have run its course, 
SOME UNIT TRUST PRICES 


31.12.58 30.6.59 Latest 
A.E.G. So 11/6} 12/105 14/104 
Allied Investors : 
British Industrial IV 16/11 19/6 23/6 
Bank Insurance: 
Insurance Units 34/3 42/3 54/- 
Consolbits 29/44 9/-* 11/74 
Unicorn 13/7 15/24 19/54 
Crosby os ah 10/4 11/3 14/1 
British Shareholders .. 10/74 11/34 13/104 
Municipal & General : 
Midland Industrial 6/84 7/9 11/1 
National : 
Domestic 2nd 11/3 13/- 16/33 
3 10/-t 11/3 13/94 


Shield 
* £1 units now split into 5/- units. f At 30.1.59. 


in the form of a lump sum. Naturally the size of 
the benefit must bear some relationship to earn- 


tive who has been earning £6,000 a year to receive 
a capital sum of £10,000 on retirement than for aa 
amount of £500 to be paid to a man whose wage 
has been £5 a week. 

It must be appreciated that a suitably designed 
retirement benefits scheme has been one of the 
very few incentives that it has been possible to 
offer senior executives in this country, to counter 
the attractions of higher immediate earnings io 
less heavily-taxed economies overseas. The follow- 


British income tax and surtax at various income 

levels on the top £100 of taxable earnings. 
Net Worth After 
Tax of Top £10 


Range of Rate of of Income in 
Income Surtax Range 
£ s. d. £ tt 
2,000— 2,500 2 0 59 17 3 
2,500— 3,000 Zz 6 ST Ta 
3,000— 4,000 3 6 52 Ta 
4,000— 5,000 4 6 43 ‘14 
5,000— 6,000 5 6 38 «1 «3 
6,000— 8,000 6 6 33 1 3 
8,000— 10,000 7 6 2% 12 
10,000—12,000 8 6 18 15 0 
12,000—15,000 9 6 13 15 0 
Over £15,000 10 6 1 <a 


This table shows all too clearly the diminishing 
effectiveness of a direct increase in salary, bonus 
or commission as an incentive to further effort. a 
spite of recent welcome reductions in the burdet 
of taxation, the provision of adequate rewards for 
senior executives remains one of the most serious 
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Symbol of Safety 


Se 


Guardian of the City for more than 

200 years, the old Temple Bar is an appropriate 
emblem for the ‘Legal & General’. 

i For we too, by the more modern method 

of insurance, are here to minimise the risks and 

hazards of everyday life. 
You cannot do better than consult the 
‘Legal & General’. 


| LEGAL 
Sz 
GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 
A Established 1836 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION - 188 FLEET STREET - LONDON EC4 








Branches throughout the United Kingdom 














Only 
one chair 
—but it 

might b 
have been| 

the 
house! 





Things like this happen so often to our neighbours: a hole burn- 
ed in a carpet or a favourite armchair ruined. 

But there are bigger fires too. Your own home, built up with 
love and patience over the years, can be destroyed in a couple 
of hours. And if you’re under-insured . . . 

You’d be wise to look out your fire insurance policy. Does 
it really cover what your home and its contents are worth 
today? Your Prudential policy can easily be brought up to date; 
and if you haven’t yet insured at all, now is the time to talk to 
the man from the Prudential about it—before it is too late! 


Ask the man from the PR U D E: NTI AL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 
























. + « for self-employed persons, and others in 
non-pensionable employment. Enquire NOW 
from Chief Office or one of our representatives 
how you can use the Pearl pension plan, with 
valuable tax relief on the premiums, for your ~ 
individual needs, and 


Jose the, fittine with 
PEAR 
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FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


a 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD TERMS FOR RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES PURCHASED BY SINGLE PREMIUM 
Each £100 will provide a man with an annuity of 
AGE AT PENSION AGE 
35 











PURCHASE 60 65 70 
£8 4 8 £8 
45 
55 


27 18 41 14 66 15 
17 19 26 14 42 4 
60 
65 


©co°o a 


Ir 6 16 13 -2§ 15 
19 17 
15 6 
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The minimum single premium acceptable at the above rates is £200 


Provided he survives to the selected pension age the 
annuity is payable in quarterly instalments in advance 
for five years certain and thereafter for so long as he 


lives. If he dies before the pension age the ium is 
returned. The annuity is approved under & Finance 


Act 1956 ion 22. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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problems confronting management today. The 
men at the top are still more heavily taxed in this 
country than almost anywhere else in the world, 
and it may well be claimed that the Top Hat 
Scheme has been the biggest single factor in 
checking the drift of senior technical and mana- 
gerial brains away from Britain to the Common- 
wealth and overseas. 

The purpose of such a scheme is to spread the 
remumeration of an executive over the whole of 
his life instead of confining it to his working years, 
so that he may enjoy to the best possible advan- 
tage the reward for his services to the company. 
In other words, it is based on the principle of 
dividing earnings into two parts—immediate 
taxable income to provide for current needs and 
deferred remuneration which may be set aside to 
provide for his retirement or to protect his depen- 
dants in the event of his premature death. 

Consider, for example, the case of an executive 
earning £4,000 per annum who was due to receive 
a salary increment of £500. Had he received this 
increase, he would have paid an additional £285 
or so in tax. The net worth of the increment to 
him would, therefore, have been £215 per annum. 

The company decided instead to include him 
in a retirement benefits scheme, and the premium 
of £500 per annum at his age of forty-five next 
birthday secured a sum assured of £11,822, pay- 
able at age sixty-five or previous death. On retire- 
ment at age sixty-five, he could either take the 
benefit wholly in the form of a pension, in which 
case he would receive about £1,160 per annum, or 
if he preferred to draw a part of the benefits in 
cash, he could receive a tax-free lump sum of 
£2,955 plus a pension benefit of £870 per annum. 
The maximum amount of pension which may be 
exchanged for a tax-free capital sum benefit in 
this way is normally one-quarter of the member's 
total benefit at retirement. If, on the other hand, 
he should die before age sixty-five, his dependants 
would receive the sum assured of £11,822 in cash. 

It is interesting to compare this result with the 
position if he had received the £500 as salary and 
had been able to invest the net amount of £215 
each year at the extremely high compound interest 
rate of 10 per cent. gross. The net amount accu- 
mulated by the time he reached age sixty-five 
would be only about £6,600 as compared with the 
figure of £11,822 quoted above and, of course, his 
life would not have been insured in the meantime. 

It would, however, be quite wrong to lay too 
much emphasis on these figures. Naturally, where 
the greatest amount of tax is paid, the greatest 
savings can be shown. The fundamental purpose 
of the scheme, and its justification from the com- 
pany’s point of view—as well as that of the share- 
holders—remains the same as that of any other 
pension scheme, to attract and retain staff and to 
secure the orderly retirement of employees. It is 
just as important, for the healthy growth of a 
company, that directors should retire at an appro- 
priate age and make way for younger men, as it 
is that lowlier channels of promotion should re- 
main free from blockages caused by elderly un- 
superannuated employees. 

There is no true dividing line between pension 
schemes for directors and executives and those for 
other categories of employee. The scheme de- 
scribed above is patterned on the arrangements 
which apply generally to most statutory schemes 
in this country and there are a great many similar 
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schemes in industry applicable to office staft and 
also to works employees. A refreshingly large 
number of employers are beginning to measure 
up to their responsibilities in this direction, and 
there is a welcome tendency for occupational pen- 
sion schemes now installed to treat wage-earners 
on exactly the same footing as office staff and 
senior executives. This tendency should be en- 
couraged by the new National Insurance Act and 


Eating in 
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the provision which it makes for employers to con- 
tract out where suitable occupational pensiog 
schemes are in existence or are now to be estab. 
lished. It is to be hoped that this trend will con. 
tinue and that we shall see a process of levelling-up 
rather than levelling-down. In other words, the 
slogan should be—more Top Hat Schemes for 
works employees, not fewer for directors: that is, 
‘Top Hat Democracy.’ 


the City 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


DIDN'T know the pre-war City. I've never worked 
lie the City, though I’ve been unemployed in it, 
which is not the best way of investigating its eat- 
ing habits. In the Thirties I was sometimes taken 
by a lawyer friend to an underground wine bar 
near to Broad Street Station, called Capataz; 
it had very good sherry and I think still does. It 
was populated by a race of young men who were 
dressed in striped trousers and black coats, with 
bowler hats and tightly rolled umbrellas. Their 
faces were usually pale and rather pudgy; their 
conversation was of things that I did not under- 
stand and they used words like ‘contango.’ My 
friend told me that after their sherries they 
adjourned to chop houses, of which there were 
many, and all ate very well, but too fast. | 
assumed he was right; I could not test his words, 
for an ABC was the best that I could afford. I 
have wondered sometimes, however, whether the 
tradition of City good living before the war is 
soundly based. Is it perhaps partly based on the 
recollection of the monster pre-war City Com- 
pany dinners? Were there all these good chop 
houses? 

Taking it to be true, anyway, it was fated to be 
only a tradition. The night of December 29 to 30, 
1940, the night of the great Blitz, was said to have 
torn the heart out of the City. Perhaps it did; I 
don’t know; but I am pretty sure it tore its 
stomach out. Nothing was left when the war 
ended, and the scene remained bleak for a long 
time. When first I started compiling the Good 
Food Guide, nearly ten years ago, I did not find 
one City restaurant to include in it. And the 
standard I demanded then was by no means high; 
it couldn’t be. 

Things are better now, though not as good as 
they should be in what is the greatest, or second 
greatest, financial quarter in the world. The eating 
houses which deserve mention have preserved one 
City tradition at least—a quality which you call 
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roughness if you are finicky, grossness if you are 
dyspeptic, and robustness if you are in a good 
mood. There is a John Bullishness about the food 
—it is plentiful, usually simply done, from excel. 
lent materials, and set down before you with no 
nonsense, for you to eat quickly. Take, for 
example, Sweetings (39 Queen Victoria Street), 
probably still the best place for fish in the City, 
A few tables at the back plainly laid with many 
seats at them, but mostly people sitting up at 
counters; great Dover soles, big grilled plaice, 
turbot;. bottles of hock and Chablis uncorked 
already and waiting to be poured out. There is 
something of the same atmosphere at Coltman’s 
(88 Aldersgate Street), though here the meat is 
better; it is an education to sit near the carver. 

Meat is, of course, the City man’s traditional 
food. It is presented in the proper way for grilling 
at the George and Vulture—that is to say, the 
chops and steaks are laid out for you to see and 
you point to one and that is the one you have 
done as you wish. The George and Vulture is 
typical in other ways: it is difficult to find, being 
in Castle Court, an obscure little place off Lom- 
bard Street, it has (or did when I last visited it) 
tiddle-aged and civil waiters, pew seats and a good 
vintage port ready decanted and served in brim- 
ming glasses. 

Good roasts, though, rather than grills, were 
what aldermen of past days preferred. They are 
rarer than grills nowadays, but there are two 
places where they can be found. Firstly, Simpsons, 
which is technically outside the City at 100 Strand, 
but is completely City in spirit. Acolytes follow 
great silver-covered trolleys on which are admi- 
able sirloins, saddles of mutton and roast ducks, 
follow my advice and stick to these and similar 
dishes like steak and kidney pudding; do not stray 
to the kickshaws you may also find on the menu. 
Second is.a new enterprise, the Baron of Beef # 
Gutter Lane by Gresham Street, where the silvet 
trolleys and the giant beef joints are even mort 
impressive. 

This restaurant shows enterprise in another way; 
it opens in the evening. Like practically all City 
restaurants of note, it is only open from Monday 
to Friday, but almost alone it opens from 5 to! 
with a theatre dinner. I can’t understand why 
others don’t. The City is no distance from th 
crowded West End, in a taxi which will ™ 
swiftly through deserted streets, or in a car which 
can be parked almost where you please. Tl 
‘Avenue, a solid restaurant for ‘solid City men" 
Drapers Gardens, used to open in the evening bu! 
gave it up. The beautifully placed estat 
ant at Bernard Miles’s Mermaid Theatre 
Dock) opens in the evening too, but I've aoe 
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THIS IS NOT ADVICE 


It is a Statement of Fact 


97°% of Piccadilly Building Society mortgages are secured on 
owner-occupied houses. 
- 1 * 


This represents first-class security and justifies confidence in 
the Premium Shares offered by this Society. 

* * * 
The rate of interest paid on these 
Shares is 4% per annum plus 
Premiums at stated periods with 
tax paid by the Society. 

o * * 











A post-card request or a telephone 
call to HYD 5237 for a Brochure 
will be well worth while. 

* * *« 
This Seciety is not a member 
of the Building Societies 
Association and its deposits 
are not trustee investments. 
Please ask us why. 
* + * 


PICCADILLY 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
Estate House: 31 Dover Street 
Piccadilly, W.1 


HYD 5237 








Thinking 
of 


There’s 













| one very 

| simple 

| very 

satisfying 

| answer! IF YOU HAVE 
You want a good rate 000 
of interest; you want £10 to£s, 

to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 

secure; you want to be able 

to withdraw without formality THE SECURITY 
at any time... So, if you’re FTH 
wise, you'll choose the Halifax, OF THE 
the largest Building Society in the HALIFAX 
world—outstanding in strength, 
security and service ! 











HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street,W.8 














Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 
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succeeded in dining there. The place is always 
booked up—justifiably, I hear. 

Besides these places, I should suggest four 
others to an earnest eater who wished to get a 
general view of what the City can offer. Firstly, 
Pimm’s in Bishopsgate. The service here is typi- 
cally City; the food is satisfactory but not sensa- 
tional; and there is a drink served there which is 
now internationally famous, Pimm’s No. 1, a gin- 
based drink. There are also Pimm’s 2, 3 and 4, 
based on whisky, brandy and rum; but the con- 
noisseur passes them by. Secondly, Turner's 
Brasserie in Broad Street Station Arcade, where 
City speed is most startlingly exemplified. The food 
is not typically City (it is Italian), but it is excel- 
lentiy cooked; the place is fiendishly crowded; 
and the proprietor hustles round assuring you you 
will gét a seat in two minutes. You do, somehow, 
though not perhaps in two minutes. The third is 
outside my sphere of knowledge, but persons whom 
I trust inform me that Bloom's in Whitechapel 
Road has the best strictly kosher food they have 
ever tasted. This also is a place given to speed. 
And, lastly, to my great surprise, I find myself 
writing down the name of the Great Eastern Hotel 
at Liverpool Street. Years ago I had so frightful 
a meal there, and was treated so disobligingly, 
that I swore I would never enter the place again. 
Nor have I. But I have such detailed and unani- 
mous reports of authentic food cooked in the old 
English manner—that is, so as to bring out the 
original taste—and of ‘old retainer’ service that I 
shall undoubtedly go there soon to see if British 
Railways have indeed made something noteworthy 
out of it. 
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RADCLIFFE IN 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


By the time this page appears the 
House of Commons will have de- 
bated the Radcliffe Report. But 
no matter. It has been obvious 
for a long time that the Labour 
Party would press for its adop- 
tion and that the Government 
would oppose, damning with 
faint praise and rejecting practi- 
cally everything except the 
recommendations for more pub- 
lished information. That this 
unanimous and profound report should be de- 
bated on party lines seems at first extraordinary. 
Apart from the two trade union members, who 
left no apparent mark on its deliberations, the 
Committee was no Leftist body. Lord Radcliffe, 
who was probably responsible for the non- 
conformist cynical style of the report, the two 
economists who must have done most of the 
drafting, and Sir Oliver Franks who must have 
chewed it over, having had to eat much of his 
own words as chairman of Lloyds Bank, cannot 
be described as other than very conservative in 
their outlook. Why, then, should the report arouse 
such enthusiasm on the Left and such frigidity 
on the Right? 

The first and obvious reason is that the Com- 
mittee played down the whole concept of the 
monetary policy which the Tory Government has 
been relying on since 1951. It just did not believe 
in the efficacy of a very high Bank rate (except as 
a shock tactic) or in the control of the supply of 
money or in any of the other shibboleths of Tory 
Chancellors. 

Secondly, the Committee snubbed the Governor 
of the Bank who is the revered priest of the Estab- 
lishment in the City. Its proposals that a standing 
committee representing the Treasury, the Bank 
and the Board of Trade should ‘advise the authori- 
ties on all matters relating to the co-ordination of 
monetary policy as a whole’ would virtually re- 
move the Governor as adviser to the Chancellor, 
let alone as arbiter of monetary policy. Lord 
Robbins, in the Lords, gave the Conservative 
reaction to this sacrilegious attack. While there 
could be no place for complete independence of 
the Bank of England, he said, it would be undesir- 
able that its strength and standing should be 
impaired, for it was an asset of great importance 
in international relations. The Chancellor, he 
added, should take no step which might imply 
any weakening of his confidence and trust in the 
Bank. Mr. Amory was never likely to do so; nor 
was he likely to want the embarrassment of per- 
sonally announcing changes in Bank rate. (On this 
latter point a Labour Chancellor would almost 
certainly agree and I am surprised that the Rad- 
cliffe Committee should have attached such 
importance to it.) The advisory committee and the 
‘Chancellor’s rate’ in place of ‘Bank rate’ were, 
I felt, non-starters from the beginning. 

The third cause of a Left v. Right struggle over 
the Radcliffe Report was the very strong recom- 
mendation to restore access to the Public Works 
Loan Board for the local authorities, which have 
been driven back into the market under the Con- 
servative regime. I have never understood why 
local councils have to be restrained in their hous- 
ing programmes by a rise in the market rate of 
interest when they are already restrained by direct 
orders coming from the Minister of Housing. 
Dear money has simply raised rents and so added 
to inflationary pressures for higher wages. It is a 
pity that the Radcliffe Committee did not consider 
the ways and means of operating a two-tier system 
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of interest rates so that our huge social investment 
in houses, schools and hospitals could be done at 
a lower rate than the market. It would not be an 
impossible differential to operate and it might 
bring nearer the day when the Treasury is forced 
to have two Budgets—a revenue and a capital 
budget—and so plan more accurately the balanc- 
ing of the public savings and the public invest. 
ment. Rigid adherence to an archaic form of 
budgeting, with its current expenditure ‘above. 
the-line’ and its capital expenditure ‘below-the. 
line,’ is compelling Mr. Amory to discriminate 
illogically against one form of public finance, thus 
forcing the local authorities to pay more dearly for 
their housing loans than the nationalised industries 
for their working capital. 

So the two parties could only agree on the pro- 
posals for disclosing more information on the 





COMPANY MEETING 


A. WILSON’S STORES 
(HOLDINGS) 


MR. J. M. TILLING ON BOARD'S 
PROGRESSIVE POLICY 








THE 49th annual general meeting of A. Wilson's 
Stores (Holdings) Limited was held on November |8 
in London, Mr. J. M. Tilling (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

In his circulated statement Mr. Tilling welcomed 
the many new Members following the complete re 
organisation of the Company's affairs, and said: 
Since I last had the opportunity of addressing you in 
General Meeting as Chairman of The Morib Planta 
tions, Limited, the Authorised Capital has been in- 
creased to £300,000, the Company has changed its 
name and the whole of its liquid resources have been 
re-employed. 

During the past year, we have acquired the whole 
of the issued Share Capital of A. Wilson & Company 
Limited, trading as “Edgars”, White Horse Clothing 
Company Limited, Pennington & Son Limited, with 
a multiple store in Spalding, and London Town 
Dresses Limited, one of the leading couturier manv- 
facturers for the popular market. 

From the results of the current year’s trading to 
date, and on the assumption that there is no deterion- 
tion in our trading position, the profits of the Group 
for the year ending 30th June, 1960 should exceed 
£100,000. 

After reviewing the financial results, Mr. Tilling 
said that the Board were recommending a dividend 
for the -year ended 30th June, 1959 of 124%, les 





income tax, as forecast, and they had _ recently 
declared an interim dividend in respect of the yea! 
ending 30th June, 1960 of 25%, less income tax. 

The Chairman continued: Your Board have col 
tinually in mind the further extension of the Com 
pany’s activities and they are in the final stages af 
negotiation to acquire three new “Edgars” branches 
This process will continue and you will have s@ 
from the Press that we have recently entered ml 
contract to purchase the issued Share Capital 
M. Sloper & Company Limited, a store compat) 
which has been established for over a hundred yea 
with shops at Devizes and Marlborough. ; 

Pennington’s, our Store at Spalding is being * 
larged and a number of new departments ope 
and we look forward to increased profits. 

During the first quarter of the current year the 
turnover of the “Edgars” shops has been inc 
well above our expectations and with new lines ® 
re-organisation we are looking forward to f 
advances. 

Our Subsidiary Company, London Town Dress 
has shown a most satisfactory increase in 
for the first quarter of this year. 





The report was adopted. 
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STANDARD-TRIUMPH INTERNATIONAL 


RECORD PROFIT IN AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


LORD TEDDER’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


Tue fifty-sixth annual general meeting of Standard- 
Triumph International, Ltd., will be held at 12 o’clock 
noon on December 16th at Fletchamstead Highway. 
Coventry. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, 
LorD TEDDER, G.C.B., which has been circulated with 
the report and accounts. 

the year under review has been most eventful; we 
have achieved a profit which is a record in the Com- 
pany’s history; we have introduced the Triumph 
Herald: we have disposed of our tractor assets to 
Massey-Ferguson and have terminated our agreement 
with them; we have carried out an internal reorgan- 
isation of the Company’s group structure, and we have 
put in hand a considerable programme of expansion 
of our vehicle manufacturing facilities. 

The consolidated profit of the Company and its 
Subsidiaries is £4,080,893, after depreciation and other 
charges amounting to £2,780,209. Provision for taxa- 
tion takes £1,857.154 leaving a Group profit for the 
year, after taxation, of £2,223,739. 

TRACTORS 

On 28th August, 1959, the Ordinary Stockholders 
approved the sale of tractor assets (excluding the 
plant engaged on producing tractor engines) to 
Massey-Ferguson in terms of my circular letter to 
Stockholders of Sth August, 1959, for £14.9M. This 
sale gave rise to a capital profit of £5,016.910. out of 
which a capital distribution of 2/6d. per 5/- Ordinary 
Stock Unit was made on the Ist September, 1959, to 
Members on the register on the 5th August, 1959. This 
absorbed £3.920.781, leaving a balance of £1.096,129 
which is included in the Capital Reserves. 

As part of the disengagement with Massey-Ferguson 
our agreement with them, which would have expired 
on Ist January, 1966, was terminated on 31st August, 
1959. At the same time, they agreed to dispose of 
their holding of 7,757,938 Ordinary Stock Units in 
our Company to J. Henry Schroder & Co. Limited 
and Helbert, Wagg & Co. Limited, at a price of 5/9d. 
per unit, less expenses, ex the right to receive the 
distribution of 2/6d. per Ordinary Stock Unit. The 
Bankers in turn offered these Units ex the above right 
to the other Ordinary Stockholders of the Company 
at the same price of 5/9d.. as of right, in the propor- 
tion of three Stock Units for every ten Stock Units 
held, applications for excess units being permitted. 
The Directors are gratified that Stockholders indicated 
their confidence in the future of the Company by 
substantially oversubscribing the offer. 

Your Directors wish to record their appreciation 
of the services rendered by the Company’s Account- 
ants, Bankers, Lawyers and other professional advisers 
during the complex and protracted negotiations. 

DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATION 


: 
Your Directors have given very careful considera- 


tion to the Ordinary Dividend distribution in respect 
of the year ended 31st August, 1959, and have decided 
to recommend a repetition of last year’s dividend of 
12%,, less tax, which is covered over 34 times by 
available earnings. 
PRODUCTION 

As part of the sale to Massey-Ferguson we agreed 
hot to sell tractors until Ist May, 1961. but we shall 
be free from restriction thereafter. This restriction 
does not apply to engines, where we have already 
secured contracts to replace a considerable part of 
the surplus capacity becoming available, and we are 
seeking to absorb the balance. 

The output of cars and tractors rose from a com- 
bined total of 147,616 last year to 158,856 this year— 
& modest increase wholly attributable to cars. This 
Production represents a total of about 650 units per 
Working day. Car production alone is now running 
al almost 150,000 units per annum (some 600 per day). 

Provided no unforeseen circumstances arise, we 
‘{licipate that before the end of 1959 we shall be 


making cars at the combined rate of cars and tractors 
during our last financial year. 

We shall not have the additional facilities available 
to raise our output above this figure until the Spring 
of 1960, but from then onwards we shall be able 
to increase progressively to 180,000 per annum (735 
per day). 

It will not be possible during the current financial 
year completely to make up the shortfall caused by 
the loss of tractors. However, with the plans we have 
in hand for increasing our production as rapidly as 
possible, we shall not be far short of attaining our 
immediate objective which is to match last year’s total 
unit figures. 

EXPANSION 

Over the past three years we have been unable to 
increase our car sales because we have been unable 
to get sufficient painted and trimmed bodies to meet 
our demand. The installation of the new body paint 
and trim plant at Canley, the purchase of the Coventry 
factory of Fisher & Ludlow and our acquisition of 
Mulliners are leading us to a position where, by the 
end of this year, this situation will have been rectified. 

We are also approaching the limit of our existing 
final assembly facilities. In anticipation of this, your 
Board last year authorised a new plant due to come 
progressively into operation next year. This scheme. 
together with new administration offices which are 
necessary following the vacation of Banner Lane; new 
canteen facilities resulting from our greater concen- 
tration of employees at Canley; and the modernisation 
and development of our engine, gearbox and axle 
plant—to all of which we are fully committed, will 
absorb approximately £6M. 

We now plan to extend further the pressing and 
body assembly side of the business and to increase 
our capacity beyond the rate of 180,000 units per 
annum. 


CAPITAL AVAILABLE FOR EXPANSION 

As you will see from the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet. the sale of our tractor assets leaves us with a 
bank balance of almost £14M. after payment of the 
capital distribution on the Ist September, 1959. 

We have since received some £3M. for tractor 
stocks. Out of the £17M. thus available we have paid 
off all tractor creditors, amounting to about £3M.; we 
have to meet taxation liabilities amounting to about 
£4M. in the near future and, as previously stated, we 
are committed to capital expenditure of £6M. 

The Directors wish to emphasise that the balance 
remaining of some £4M. is no more than is required. 
having regard to the further capital projects to which 
I have referred and the additional working capital 
which will be necessary. 

INTERIM DIVIDEND 

The expansion of car production, which was 
planned to replace the loss of tractor production, has 
proceeded more quickly than could have been antici- 
pated when Stockholders were circularized last 
August. Accordingly, we decided to announce that, in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances, it is our 
intention to pay an interim dividend of 5°, less tax, 
in May, 1960. 


EMPLOYEES’ SPECIAL FUND 


In order to conform to Inland Revenue require- 
ments it is advisable to exhaust this fund progres- 
sively. and no allocation has therefore been made to it 
this year. In the meantime, the fund will continue to 
be applied to the objects for which it was created. 
We are now examining the best way to replace it, 
bearing in mind Government legislation in connection 
with retirement benefits, and, as a preliminary step, 
£50,000 has been appropriated to a special account 
for this purpose. Future provisions of this description 
will be dealt with as part of our costs and will not, 
therefore, appear as separate items in our Accounts. 
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TRIUMPH HERALD 


I do not think that I need dwell upon the wonderful 
reception this car has received, not only from the 
public but from motoring correspondents both at 
home and throughout the world. We have had our 
development problems in building up production be- 
cause we are undertaking, for the first time since the 
war, the pressing, body assembly, paint and trim of 
a motor car. There is no doubt, however, that with 
these difficulties largely behind us, we are about to 
reap the full benefits of the world-wide demand for 
this model. 


OTHER MODELS 


The Atlas Van, Vanguard Saloon, Estate Cars and 
Triumph T.R.3. are all in demand well beyond present 
capacity. An impression seems to be growing that 
we are relying solely on the Triumph Herald for our 
future production. This is not so as these other models 
still account for over 50° of our current output, and 
we are increasing their production all the time. 


EXPORTS 
Our car exports last year were the highest ever 
recorded in the Company's history. Sales to the United 
States were 25,000. This year we anticipate raising 
the over-all figure to the U.S.A. to 31,000. The T.R.3, 
so successful in Rallies, has now established itself as 
one of the world’s greatest sports cars. 


OVERSEAS MANUFACTURE 


We are continuing to expand overseas. Plans have 
been approved for the building of a new assembly 
factory in Belgium to supply the Common Market 
countries, and work is to start immediately. In Italy 
we are now producing locally over 50% of the 
Triumph Italia which has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived in that market. 

The only other company to which I need refer 
is our associate in Australia. Its recovery following 
its reorganisation last year has been remarkable, and 
its Management are to be congratulated on their 
efforts. 


COMPANY REORGANISATION 


Although not completed until after the end of the 
year under review, I feel I must refer to the reorgan- 
isation that we have just put into effeet. A “family 
tree” is included with the accounts which shows in 
graphic form our new structure. The rapid rise in 
output in the last months and the general increase in 
tempo of the organisation as a whole is in no small 
way attributable to the policy of decentralisation 
which we have adopted. 

Our resources are now more effectively employed 
and we have gone a long way towards ensuring the 
continuity of a vigorous and youthful management 
team. 


CONTRACTORS, SUPPLIERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


On behalf of my colleagues and myself I should 
like to rec rd ov. gratitude td our Contractors; to 
our Suppliers, to our Distributors and Dealers as well. 
for their help and co-operation in this eventful year. 

| would particularly like to record my appreciation 
to and admiration of all employees of the Company, 
both staff and works, and especially to those who have 
been concerned in the great movement of plant and 
machinery 2‘ our Coventry factories following the 
sale of iractor assets. It is difficult to describe 
adequately what is involved in disintegrating an 
integrated production. All I can say is that many 
thousands of tons of car and tractor equipment. 
worth well over £6m.—much of it extremely delicate 
—had to be uprooted, transported and resited. This 
was effected with littie loss of production, but cer- 
tainly with the loss of many leisure hours, and was 
fully completed in under eight weeks. 

It is such achievements as this which give me 
confidence that British Industry, and not least our 
Company, can and will successfully compete even 
though, as we all know, our industry faces tough 
world competition. 





Copies of the Accounts may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Standard-Triumph 
International Limited, Coventry. 
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conduct of public finance. But the Government's 
case that it has already taken action along these 
lines should be critically examined. It claims to 
have followed up the Committee's suggestion by 
publishing a detailed table of Exchequer financing 
{up to March), but it was six months out of date. 
How can the market take any useful note of the 
Treasury's funding policy if this information is 
more than three months late? The Committee 
wanted a strong and highly qualified Economic 
Intelligence Department at the Bank of England, 
with its head having the rank of an executive 
director. But the Bank has simply merged its 
Overseas Department and its Statistics Office, the 
new head being the former chief of the OD and 
his deputy the former principal of the SO. There 
is no mention of new ‘highly qualified’ economists 
being appointed. All this suggests a playing-down 
of the Radcliffe proposals, even on the agreed 
point of more statistical information. 








The Radcliffe Report was, all things considered, 
a very great State paper and to debate it on party 
lines is treating it with a contempi it does not 
deserve. It had its weaknesses but it was the first 
authoritative analysis of the workings of monetary 
policy and it would be folly for the Government 
not to learn some lessons from it and to modify 
its monetary management for the future. Above 
all, it would be shameful if it did not amend the 
Bank of England Act and clarify the relations 
between the Treasury and the Governor and his 
Court. The Act was badly drafted and left an 
independence to the Bank which was never 
intended. A new Act should make it clear that the 
Governor is not the arbiter of monetary policy 
but only the executant and that the Treasury as 
the sole monetary power has the right not only to 
direct the Governor of the Bank of England but, 
through him, the joint stock banks in the all- 
important matter of the banking ratios. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES |; 
By CUSTOS P 

fe excellent company reports which will be J » 
coming from the consumer and consumer § fg 
durable goods trades over the next few months— J » 
witness that from RALEIGH cycles and BSA in the §;. 
last week—should keep the equity share markets § jj 
firm, but the wild, undiscriminating rush to buy is § yp 
over and from now on the investor must be highly § «x 
selective, even in steel shares which, as a group, § m 
are still relatively cheap. As an instance of the pe 
current selectivity take the demand which has § i 
lately been developing for BRITISH SUGAR Cor- § ya 
PORATION. No one would think of these £1 shares § jnc 
as a growth equity for, under the Sugar Act, 1956, § mi 
any excess on the revenue account, as well as any ff cen 
deficiency, is chargeable to the Sugar Board and § pve 
no dividend over 7 per cent. can be paid except § ten 
with the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. § ma 


But the inquiring investor will find that the 7 per 
cent. is not a ceiling. The Act allows for a ‘reason- 
able rate of interest’ on the share capital and 
reserves: and for certain incentive payments to 
promote efficiency. In the year to March last the 
latter brought in £1.8 million and the special 





Expansion Policy to continue 


The Annual General Meeting of Debenhams Limited was held in London 
on 24th November. Mr. John Bedford, O.B.E., Chairman and Managing 
Director, presided, 


TRADING RESULTS 

The Consolidated Trading Profit for the year ended 31st July, 1959, of £6,421,485 shows 
an increase of £615,977 on the figure for the previous twelve months. Approximately 
85 per cent. of this profit is produced by Subsidiary Companies whose financial year 
ended in January. 

DIVIDEND 

The Directors recommend that a final dividend of 1/2d. per share be paid on the Ordinary 
Shares, making 1/8d. per share for the year against an equivalent 1/44d. per share last 
year, the total net distribution being £1,322,919 compared with £980,907. 


ACCOUNTS 
In the Consolidated Balance Sheet practically all the major items show substantial 


The growth in the Group has been produced partly by enlarging its representation 
throughout the country and partly by the continuance of our development programme at a 
large number of existing stores. 

FINANCE 


It is the intention to make a rights issue of 2,600,623 Ordinary Shares at 20/- per share 
on the basis of one new Ordinary Share for every ten existing Ordinary Shares. 
It is also the intention of your Directors to take this opportunity of wr reg the 
proposals whereby members of the staff of the Group should be encouraged to become 
leescbolders | in the Company. 


ADDITIONS TO THE GROUP 
Three new businesses have been acquired: Edward Grey Ltd., Birmingham (branches 
at Dudley, Walsall, Rugby, Leamington, Stourbridge and Worcester); L. F. Stone & Sons, 
Ltd., Romford; Frederic Corder & Son Ltd., Ipswich. 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 
In 1960 extensions are planned at the following stores: Sherriff & Ward Ltd., Winchester; 
Busbys’ Ltd., Harrogate; Ranby’s Ltd., Derby; Bon Marche (Gloucester) Ltd.; Woolland 
Bros. Ltd., Knightsbridge; Style & Gerrish Ltd., Salisbury; Bobby & Co. Ltd., Worcester; 
Kennards Ltd. , Redhill. 


SUPERMARKET 
Our first venture in the supermarket type of trading was opened at Kennards, Croydon. 
Judging from immediate results there is every indication that the new enterprise will be a 
successful one, and plans are in hand for opening others in the near future. 


STAFF 
The scheme of employees’ shareholdings is a desirable development in the history of 
the Company. The number of its shareholders is increasing yearly — the figure is now in 
the region of 51,000, 
CONCLUSION 
Now that the rise in raw material costs has been halted we have been able to reduce the 
pect of much of our own branded merchandise, which is of high quality and competitive 
The resulting ——- in sales has justified this action. The acceleration of our 
development programme and the expansion into the Chain Store field will, we believe, 
improve the efficiency and vrofitability of the Company. The sales for this year (excluding 
new businesses acquired) show a satisfactory increase over last year, which was a record 
year. 


DEBENHAMS LIMITED 


91 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON W.1 

















depreciation and replacement reserves received 


£820,000, bringing them up to £5.6 million. The 9” 


share capital is £5 million. The dividend has been = 
raised from 5 per cent. to 64 per cent. in the past J 
three years and a further raise is probable, seeing COs 


that earnings last amounted to 32 per cent. At 
27s. 6d. the shares return about 4} per cent. on 
dividends and no less than 23 per cent. on earnings. 


Motor Shares 
In the boom in consumer durable shares motors 
had a flying start and Sir Leonard Lord, the chair- 
man of BMC, seemed to be in no doubt in his §),, 
annual statement that they would maintain their § yoto 
lead for some years to come. For BMC he fore- § ish 
cast a continued rise in profits for the next two § Th 
years at least. Last year, when the company § & ¢ 
launched eight new models, output was down 4 § *ul 
per cent. (486,000 vehicles), but it is now running 
at 750,000 vehicles and within two years will 
reach 1,000,000. The most astonishing fact he re- 
vealed was that no fresh issue of capital would be §,,.. 
needed. The total cost of the expansion will be B ye. 
nearly £50 million, which will be met out of B many 
resources—£15 million this year, £20 million next § jear. 
and £14 million in 1961. This will not, of course, § It b 
mean a rise in profits comparable with the rise in § "al c 
output. Competition is growing fierce and it will 
become increasingly more difficult to sell the larger 
output, but the company has some wonderful new § y olsel 
models, its home order book is nearly three times Magne 
as large as it was at the beginning of last year and B i pi) 
exports are still rising. Even in the Europea & circ), 
Common Market BMC has a strong foothold. The & immed; 
5s. shares naturally improved on this bullish state @ Such 
ment and at 21s. 104d. to yield 4.1 per cent. of & "erati 
dividends and 6.15 per cent. on earnings are nol BPvou 
exactly cheap. On any market fall, however, they $5 4 
are well worth buying as the market leader. A ; 
higher dividend and earnings yield can be obtained the mo 
from STANDARD-TRIUMPH-INTERNATIONAL, Which  ichiove, 
has reached an interesting stage in its developmea! B tecorg , 
As Lord Tedder stated in his chairman’s revie¥, & The | 
the company last year introduced the very succes § "aintaiy 
ful Triumph Herald, sold its tractor assets 0 Bk fig 
Massey Ferguson and terminated its agreemet! 
with them and put in hand a considerable pre 
gramme of expansion which will enable output @ 
rise from the present 150,000 to 180,000 units 
beyond. The dividend has been maintained at 2 
per cent. and an interim of 5 per cent. forecast {ot 
May, 1960. At Ils. the 5s. shares return 5.3 
cent. on dividends and 19 per cent. on earnilis 
which makes them relatively quite cheap. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


British Plaster 

An old recommendation of these notes is 
BRITISH PLASTER BOARD, and with the announce- 
ment Of a 20 per cent. rise in profits (before tax) 
for the current half-year, I see no reason to change 
my opinion. In the next half-year there is usually 
aseasonal drop, but the outlook, according to the 
directors, is still satisfactory and it would not be 
yareasonable to anticipate a rise of about 15 per 
cent. or more in the full year’s profits. This would 
probably increase the equity earnings from 22} 
per cent. to nearly 30 per cent. The market was 
somewhat disappointed that the interim dividend 
was not raised above 4 per cent. on the capital 
increased by a two-for-five scrip issue, but the final 
might well bring the annual rate up to 124 per 
cnt. At 26s. the 10s. shares would then return 
wer 43 per cent. on dividends and nearly 12 per 
cent. On earnings. The test for all investment in 
manufacturing equity shares today should be an 
amings yield of not less than 10 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


LAXO LABORATORIES, while only show- 
(Fing a small increase in the group trading profit, 
weable to report an increase in the net profit, after 
ax, of over £400,000 for the year ended June 30, 
1959. After transfers to reserves totalling 





COMPANY MEETING | 


THE BRITISH MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMI1ED 


SUCCESS OF NEW MODELS 





Tae eighth annual general meeting of The British 
Motor Corporation, Ltd., will be held on December 
[Sth at Birmingham. | 
The following is an extract from the statement of | 
the executive chairman, Sir Leonard Lord, K.B.E., | 
wculated with the report and accounts for the year | 
to July 31st, 1959: 
In the financial year of 1958/1959 we passed 
tough a period of fundamental change quite un- 
pecedented for its extent and ramifications. Never 
tfore has your Corporation, its principal subsidi- 
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mes, or any of its British competitors, launched so 
many entirely new products in the short space of a | 
year. 

It began in September, 1958, with the announce- 
ment of the Austin A.40, and concluded, so far as the | 
financial year was concerned, with the public release 
the Austin A.99 in July last. Between these dates 
& other models were also released, namely, the | 
Wolseley 15/60, the Austin A.S5 Mark II, the M.G. | 
Magnette Mark III, the Morris Oxford Series V.. 
he Riley 4/68 and the Wolseley 6/99. All eight were | 
catirely new models; each without exception won | 
immediate public acceptance. | 

Such was the smoothness and efficiency of this | 
operation that the loss of output compared with the 
previous year’s record of 504,712 vehicles was only | 
,,and of the 486,048 vehicles produced in the year | 
2854 were new models. But for the wave of labour | 
tsputes which swept over industry in general, and 
te motor industry in particular, we could have | 
ithieved simultaneously a record production and | 
(ord change-over to new models. 

The turnover for 1958/59 was £265,000,000 to | 
Maintain the record level and resulted in the favour- 
ible figures shown. We have been able to propose 
‘final dividend of 124% on the ordinary share 
“pital as increased by the issue of three new shares | 
loreach ten held in April, 1959. 

By far the most important investment completed 
tid put into service in the year was the £10m. | 
toted to establishing production facilities for a | 
MW small car of revolutionary design. Known | 
Wpectively as the Austin Seven and the Morris Mini- 
“ir, nO small car has ever had such a welcome as 
iS One, ‘ 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


HAROLD WESLEY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Paper Products) 


PROFIT INCREASE 


£1,600,000 it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
83 per cent. making 14 per cent., which compares 
with an equivalent of 114 per cent. after allowing 
for the capital increase last year. The chairman, 
Sir Harry Jephcott, advises that in export markets 
the deterioration in trading conditions was severe 
and widespread, for whereas in the past the export 
sales of the parent company and its overseas sub- THE 13th annual general meeting of Harold 
sidiaries amounted to two-thirds of the total turn- | Wesley Limited was held on November 19 in Lon- 
over, this year, for the first time, the home sales | 40» MR. Percy Day-Winter (chairman and man- 
have contributed more than half the total turn- | — a. presiding. CAE? ys Oe Ea 
over and profitability. However, since the begin- | ee ollowing is an extract from his circulated state- 
ning of 1959 the overall position is better and | Sates for the year ended 30th June, 1959, increased, 
the parent company’s trading position has been | with a resultant increase in trading profit. 
improved by the introduction of several new pro- Relief in Taxation, due to reduction of rate of 
ducts, such as Grisovin—an antibiotic. The reserve | Income Tax and altered basis of Profits Tax, is 
for research and development has been doubled | reflected in the net profit (£41,109 against £26,193). 
at £1,200,000. This great organisation now | The Auditors recommended making provision for 
embraces Allen and Hanbury’s and The Murphy | * '@X Equalisation Reserve in respect of increased 
Chemical Co. The turnover of the Glano evereses | Capital Allowances on new assets and £3,500 has 
subsidiaries is seven times what it was in 1945. The boon ameestes, :; 7 

— -e08 s i Your Directors propose a Final Dividend of 9%, 
amazing growth of this company with an issued making 14° for the year which restores the Divi- 
capital of nearly £10 million, has possibly exceeded | dend to that of 1957, an increase over last year of 
that of any other company this century. Those | 2° 
who bought shares (and retained them) a decade 
ago have multiplied their capital many times and 
although the J0s. stock units now stand at 60s. 
to yield only 2.3 per cent. they cannot be sold even 
though their future growth may not be as startling 
as their past. 

Allied Bakeries is another example of a growth | 
stock with a consequently very low yield for its 
shares. The company, controlled as it is by the 
chairman, Mr. Garfield Weston, has over the 
years treated shareholders weil, having rapidly 
expanded its now very large business, mainly from 
its own resources through retained profits. In spite 
of increasing competition, profits for the year to 
April 1, 1959, have been well maintained, the | 
trading profit being up by 15 per cent. at £11.3 | 
million and the net profit, after tax, increasing 
from £2,843,000 to £3,290,000. Last year the capi- 
tal was doubled by a scrip issue and was further 
increased earlier this year by a rights issue. Capital 
commitments for the current year are again 
expected to be heavy and are as before being partly 





The Balance carried forward amounts to £131,589, 
an increase of £14,842. 

The Bank Overdraft at £90,530, used to finance 
seasonable merchandise, has been reduced to £32,800 
| and within three to four weeks will be repaid and 
| credit established. 
| Modernising of machinery and equipment con- 
tinues and shows in additions for the year. The new 
building of 33,000 sq. feet is almost completed but 
not taken over. The cost to your Company of £9.000 
represents the addition to Buildings. 

Having completed three months to the end of 
September, 1959, of our current year, your Directors 
are pleased that Sales have again increased and your 
Company's factories are working with a reasonably 
filled order book. 

The report was adopted. 


EASTWOODS LIMITED 


| SIR THOMAS MOORE FORESEES FURTHER 
PROSPERITY FOR BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Tue 39th Annual Meeting of Eastwoods Limited was 
financed by bank overdrafts. Profit retentions have | held on November 19. Sir Thomas Moore, Bt., M.P., 
chairman, in his speech said: The trading profit for 


always been considerable, the -urnings cover being | . seoede tanh cammnane nich i 
44.3 per cent. for the dividend of 18 per cent., | © year to March, » WR eee Se OS 8 
which again (as in several years past) was an | record and £106,000 above the comparable figure for 


acoeses The $ li +4’ sh 35s. 6d the preceding twelve months. But nevertheless, last 
increase. fhe s. ordinary A shares al IIs. O@. | vear was a difficult period for most sections of the 
yield 2.5 per cent. 


building industry. Competition was intense, profit 
Aberforth Property Investment is the name | margins on many commodities were cut very fine and 
given to the company formerly known as The | building contractors were taking longer credit. 
Aberdeen Cemetery Company, and, as the new In the circumstances we did well to finish the year 
name suggests, the company has entirely changed | With a record turnover and trading profit. = » 
its objects and interests. Since March of this year | | Government policies for stimulating activity in the 
: : - uilding industry were not felt to any marked degree 
the authorised capital was increased oa £500,000 | until the spring of this year, but when the fine weather 
and the £1 shares were split into 2s. ordinary | started last February there was a big upsurge in 
shares and the issued capital became £100,000. It | activity which has widened and gathered momentum 
is now proposed to increase the authorised capital | throughout the summer and indeed right up to the 
to £1 million; to make a bonus issue of two fully- | present time. 
paid ordinary shares for every one held, and also 
to change the name of the company to Aberforth 


Our brick works have been producing at the abso- 
Holdings Limited. The past accounts to June 30, 


lute limit of manufacturing capacity and so far this 
year we have made and sold more bricks in the 

1959, naturally only reflect the affairs of the 

old company. Assets recently acquired are 


seven months to the end of October than ever before 
G. and C. Finance Corporation, a hire-purchase 


in the same comparable period. 
| The demand for cement is also expanding very 
. satisfactorily and we are confident this will continue. 
company with an issued capital of £500,000; Demand for the other building materials we pro- 
factories at Reading and various freehold and | duce has also been at a higher level than in the 
leasehold shop properties in London, known as | previous year. 
Riverside Drive and Other Properties, Roker Now that the same Government have been returned 
Industrial Estate—factories at Oldham, and | to power we can look forward to a continuation of 
Naismith and Scott Limited owning a retail store | St¢@dy progress and well founded prosperity in the 
Paisley. An estimated gross income has been building industry for some years to come. 
at y- sae The greatest danger to our prosperity on the home 
given for all these acquisitions; but shareholders 
will look forward, at the forthcoming annual 
general meeting. to hear from the chairman (who 
was appointed in July), Mr. G. F. Corber, exactly- 


front could arise from unjustified wage demands un- 
related to increased production or prosperity, and 
inflation could force us to return to austerity and 
restrictions, 
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what they can expect during the current year and 
what plans the directors may have for extending 
the company’s interests. It is intended to pay an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. in January next and 
a total of not less than 12} per cent. On that basis 
the 2s. ordinary shares at 16s. yield only 1.5 per 
cent. 

Malayalam Plantations have returned a profit, 
after tax, of £336,597 for the year to March 31, 
1959, compared with £332,910 for the previous 
year. The chairman, Mr. H. W. Horner, reports 
that taxation remains at a penal level. Unfortu- 
nately during the current year exceptionally 
adverse weather affected the intake of tea crops, 
but the estimated crop of about seven million 
pounds of rubber should be secured. It would 
seem that the company, so well managed by the 
agents, Harrisons and Crosfield, has successfully 
overcome its difficulties. Current liabilities are 
more than taken care of by a very substantial 
amount in reserves, so that shareholders can gain 
assurance for the future from the strong balance 
sheet. The £1 ordinary shares at 28s. 6d. yield 13.9 
per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend. 

Bekoh Consolidated Rubber has again restored 
the dividend rate to 10 per cent. for the year to 
March 31, 1959—it was 5 per cent. in 1958 and 
1956 and 10 per cent. in 1957. The total crop of 
rubber was 18 per cent. up on that of last year and 
that for this year is expected to be increased at 
around 24 million lb. Only about 10 per cent. of 
this crop has been sold forward at 30d. a Ib. so 
that the company stands to benefit by selling the 
bulk of its crop in the UK at present peak prices. 
Estate costs fell last year and the net profit before 
tax was £48,811 against £28,228; this year should 
be considerably better, although of course there 
will be a higher tax charge. The 2/- ordinary 
shares at 2s. 6d. yield 8 per cent. 
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WEST LONDON 


INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


44) 


‘income tax paid by the Society the 

equivalent of a gross yield 
(withincome tax at the standard 7% 
rate of 7/9d. in the £) of 0 
Until lst January 1960 a rate of interest 
of 44% will be paid by the Society). 


No fixed term 
restrictions 
Withdrawal at 
one month’s notice 


A sound investment with a good return 

is offered by the West London Invest- 

ment Building Society established 1879, 
on Share Accounts from £1 to £5,000. 





For free brochure complete this coupon and send it to:— 


C. MONTAGUE F.4.c.c.a., ¥.8.8., 
West London Investment Building 
Society, 199 Uxbridge Road, W.12, 


NAME 





ADDRESS. s 
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Craft Ebbing 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


SoME time ago 
a client of the 
firm of Hardy’s, 
renowned North- 
umberland 
makers of fishing 
equipment, sent 
them an old and 
battered fly and 
asked to have it 
exactly replaced. 
The antique in- 
sect was dissected, the materials originally used 
assembled, and a brand-new fly made. But it was 
sent furiously back: the new fly was nothing like 
the old one, was useless, would never catch fish. 
So the firm then stood on it, dirtied it, and 
generally manhandled it until it was as messy 
and indistinct as the prototype; and the customer 
professed himself entirely satisfied. 

This is a story from a book called Makers of 
Distinction, by Thomas Girtin (Harvill, 18s.), and 
since, by talking about it here, I am doing it 
out of a review on a more respectable page, let 
me say at once that it is an admirable 
book, exhaustively researched and entertainingly 
written. The story poses, as does the book, the 
whole question of what craftsmanship is for. To 
make something that is perfect of its kind? To 
satisfy a demanding if eccentric client? Or to 
make something that, whatever else you can say 
about it, is at once distinguishable from anything 
machine-made? Too often the craft boys assume 
it’s the last of these three: Mr. Girtin’s book is 
mainly about a time when the first two were all- 
important. 

This is the world of Edward VII (though all 
the firms are still in business), a world where a 
gentleman waited six months for his boots to 
mature at Lobb’s, and nearly two years for a gun 
te be exactly balanced to his hand and eye at 
Purdey’s; where he would order a dozen extra 
Cording raincoats for his staff, and two dozen 
hand-made shirts at Edouard and Butler for him- 
self—and as like as not send them back for every 
laundering. His hat would be fitted to the exact 
bumps on his head by Lock’s—which must surely 
be the original of P. G. Wodehouse’s Bodmin: 
‘His Majesty doesn’t ask if a Bodmin hat will fit; 
he knows it will fit. He just ankles round to Bod- 
min’s and says: “Bodmin, we want a topper.”’ 
In this world it was unthinkable to pay a tailor 
(or any other tradesman) until years had elapsed 
from the time of delivery; equally unthinkable 
to buy anything that had not been laboriously 
and exquisitely made to the gentleman’s own 
requirements. 

The craftsmen served interminable apprentice- 
ships, they worked long hours in cramped work- 
shops for grindingly little pay, they were unpen- 
sioned, dedicated, serene. The exact processes 
of the trade took years to learn: the hand- 
straightening of a malacca cane, the matching of 
skins for a glove, the proofing of a gun barrel; the 
coodling of a hat, the clicking of shoe-leather, 





the tweedling of the parts of an umbrella; the 
prevention of dry rot in the coachwork of a 
Hooper-built Rolls-Royce. 

In every description, there comes across the 
same sense of intense discipline. Discipline to the 
wishes, measurements and peculiarities of the 
customer: if a peer wanted his coat of arms 
stamped on_his hunting chocolate, if Lord Rag- 
lan wanted some remarkable sleeves on his coat, 
it was done. One American gentleman ordered, 
and got, a pair of thigh-length white buckskin 
boots with brilliants on them: ‘it was charitably 
supposed that he was going to wear them in 
some Mardi Gras parade’; another had his boots 
so eccentrically made that when he was unidentifi- 
ably killed in a car crash his shoemaker (who 
had never actually met him) looked at his legs in 
the mortuary and said: ‘Why, that’s Mr. Car- 
michael! I'd know him anywhere.’ 

But the discipline was above all to the material: 
cloth must get ‘body’ in a damp cellar, tobacco 
had to be blended in a certain way; rubberised 
cloth wouldn't stretch, the pile of a silk hat had to 
be brushed just so. At every stage you get the feel- 
ing that the work was laborious because that was 
the only way to achieve perfection: the natural 
consequence of a gentleman being exacting with 
his tradesman, the master craftsman being exact- 
ing with his journeyman, the journeyman being 
exacting with his apprentice. 

You might think that after reading such a 
book it would be a refreshing experience to 
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go to a couple of places where individual craft is 
being deliberately fostered: the Crafts Centre, 
now showing their Christmas display, and Heal’s 
Craftsman’s Market. But no. The more your 
mind is filled with the idea of precise and exquisite 
workmanship, the more of a let-down these places 
are. It is not that there are not beautiful things to 
be seen; there are (and there is a certain amount 
of real artist's work, like Michael O’Connell’s 
textiles). But the prevailing style of the place is 
a certain calculated roughness: and over and over 
again if you pick out something with really pre- 
cise lines, you find that the precise part has been 
factory made—like the engraved glass which the 
Crafts Centre have chosen for their handout 
picture. The tool marks are deliberately left on 
wood, the vases are never quite round, the cup 
handles are made lumpy on purpose. If it didn't 
look “hand-made” people wouldn‘t pay craft prices 
for it. 

There is a snob value in a hand-made object on 
which Veblen said the last word long ago in his 
Theory of the Leisure Class—and 1 would quote 
it if | had ten pages to spare. His point, briefly, 
was that quite often a machine-made object is 
more perfect than a hand-made one, and it is 
the ways in which the hand-made object is worse 
than the machine product which excite financial 
respect. Which seems borne out by an old shoe- 
maker Thomas Girtin quotes; talking about mass- 
produced shoes. he says: “Beautiful work some 
of them put out, too. I've had some of it in here 
—leather almost as good; good fitting, good 
lookin’ shoe. But it hasn’t got that hand look.’ 

The only point of having a ‘hand’ look, it seems 
to me, is where handwork really is better than 
machine work—which it is, for example, in tailor- 
ing, since no two people are quite the same shape. 
The tailors, who thrive, realistically machine-sew 
a straight seam (it makes it more even) and hand- 
stitch a curved seam (where hand-stitching has a 
better ‘give’). The bespoke umbrella-makers, 
who reject light-weight metal shafts as un- 
traditional, are understandably on the point of 
extinction. 

But to some of these fringe potters and makers 
0! incompletely beaten copper earrings, the ‘hand’ 
look seems to be the only thing that matters. They 
are doing exactly the opposite of what the great 
craftsmen have always done, from Cellini to 
Lock’s the hatter: they emphasise the imperfec- 
lions which the great craftsmen were always trying 
lo subdue: they are undisciplined, because they 
have rejected the discipline of perfection. How big 
the difference is can be seen in another exhibition 
hot a goblet’s throw from the Crafts Centre: the 
Vikings exhibition shows handwork that would 
look altogether too machine-made for twentieth- 
century craft. As the old Saxon proverb has it: 
When is a craft not a craft? When it’s a Gifte. 

We need not go about in mourning for the 
Passing of handicraft—or even for Mr. Girtin’s 
serene old men. Delight in the use of skill has 
hot died out—it simply exists where the hand- 
Weave and basket-work boys, forever barking up 
a dead tree, would never think to look for it: 
among radio mechanics and precision instrument 
makers and even welders. And in places where 
hand finishing is something more than a fad, it is 
inno danger: the Jensen silver workers, putting 
hand finishing on to machine-based work: the 
Blass-blowers, industrial cabinet 


carpenters, 





1939 


makers and so on combine machine and hand 
work to produce some of the loveliest objects 
ever made. Craft means skill; and handcraft for 
ity Own sake is as much an enemy of good crafts- 


Consuming Interest 
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manship as bad mass-production. It would be a 
hard thing if human beings, having taught robots 
to speak like Shakespeare, could only prove their 
voices human’ by learning to stutter, 


Stashing the Cash 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


DrivE-IN- banks, _ personal- 
cheque schemes, personal loans, 
gift cheques, the banks are on 
to all the tricks to pull in the 
people who still use the PO or 
keep the stuff sewn up in the 

& 4s mattress. But what about a little 
‘ Zz more attention to service for 
the poor wretches queueing at the counter? 

A correspondent in a big city centre complains 
that only in his lunch hour does he find the 
opportunity to pop over to his branch bank to 
cash the weekly cheque, usually on a Thursday 
or Friday. When he gets there he finds a queue, 
not of ordinary current-account holders like him- 
self, but of clerks and shopkeepers paying in 
bundles of notes and cheques and drawing out 
complicated combinations of noies and coins for 
making up wage packets. 

What is more, there is nearly always only one 
cashier on duty because the oihers have gone to 
lunch. Lunchtime is, in fact, the busiest time in 
many branches in city centres. Why not consider 
staggering bank lunch hours so that between, say, 
12.30 and 1.30 there are at least two cashiers, one 
for the payers-in and one for the individual 
client? He may not be big business for a par- 
ticular branch, but he is for banking generally, 
and he deserves a little consideration. Why not, 
if it comes to that, have banks open earlier or 
later, so that people can go on their way to or 
from work? If the banks genuinely want to 
attract people who work in shops or factories, 
they must stop pretending that we all have a lot 
of time to spare between 10 and 3. It is a grim 
thought that recently the Irish banks have been 
forced to close for lunch—and by a union which 
has members over here. 





A correspondent recently sent me a piece of 
Stilton, and everyone in the office agreed it was 
not as it should be. He asks how he can avoid 
buying bad Stilton: I think the answer is that he 
should not really have been buying any Stilton at 
that time of year. From November onwards, the 
Stilton has come from summer milk; but earlier 
Stilton comes from depressed cows milked in 
the middle of winter: no wonder the stuff is not 
at its best. And of course only Stilton made from 
double cream milk really deserves the name—the 
piece he sent me rather looked as if it was not. 


* * * 


Teapots that can’t take boiling water: fire- 
screens-that won't stand up to heat; marking ink 
that disappears in the school laundry all sound 
silly enough, and no one would dream of market- 
ing them. Yet there is something just about as 


ludicrous commonly on sale: the raincoat that 
won't stand up to rain. 

According to Shopper's Guide there are such 
things as washable raincoats—but it would be 
just as well if most of them were not exposed 
to too much of a shower. After washing some 
specimens of such coats the judgment is that 
appearance is ‘fairly good ... only a light 
touch up with an iron... not everyone can 
tackle the ironing of a tailored coat, linings . . . 
looked dull and creased, and . . . tended to pro- 
trude at the cuffs.. And much more of the same. 
From asking a large number of victims of this 
particular trade I learn that you do not even need 
to wash some of them for the linings to protrude, 
and for the seams, especially at collar and hem, 
to pucker when the cotton cloth shrinks after a 
soaking, and some of them let in the water. 

And Shopper's Guide records an almost un- 
believable conversation with a well-known manu- 
facturer who reproached: them with testing the 
raincoats while the process was still in its infancy, 
and ‘showed surprise’ when Shopper's Guide 








Br ad, 

A recent ‘Family Doctor’ booklet* said 

Is extremely good for keeping you living 

And actually thriving 

It’s full of protein, which as you may know 

Is jolly good for making you grow 

It’s also rich in carbohydgate 

Which I’d rate 

High in giving you energy 

(And all the doctors agree with me) 

Tron and calcium—they’re both in 

So’s vitamin B,, and niacin 

And also, bread tastes nice— 

So isn’t ‘Use your Loaf’ a slice 

Of sound advice? 

**Know and Enjoy your Daily Bread’, We'll 
send you a copy if you like. 
National Food Survey 1958. 
In 1958, bread and flowr provided, in the average diet, 22.7% of the 
energy; 24.4°% of the protein; 29% of the Vitamin B,; 27.7% of the 
niacin; 25.8%, of the iron, 
Note: — All flour contains, per 100 grams of flowr; Vitamin B,, not 
less than 0.24 milligrams; Niacin, not less than 1.60 milligrams; 
Iron, not less than 1.05 milligrams; Calcium, not less than 94 
mulligraims. 
ISSUED BY 
THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 21 ARLINGTON ST., LONDON, 5. Will 
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DIRECT FROM THE 
CELLARS 





CHATEAU 
BEAUREGARD 
(POMEROL) 
1953 


A beautifully balanced soft claret 
9/6 and 5/3 
. bottle $ bottle 
Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 


carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 
2/6 for packing and delivery. 


A copy of our full Wine 
List will be gladly sent 
on request to: 





HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 








THE SPECTATOR 


suggested that it was the selling, not the testing, 
of the raincoats that was premature. 

Women often, in fact, have them cleaned, and I 
suggest that they send them to a firm which 
specialises in rainwear and which has a large 
postal clientele, Pennine Cleaners, of Chorley, 
near Preston. But even if you decide you can wash 
them yourself, you cannot have them reproofed 
without dry-cleaning as well (for technical 
reasons), and cleaning turns some of the lighter 
raincoats yellow. As if all this was not enough one 
of my informants produced a label from a new 
raincoat: it says ‘Do not wash: do not clean. It 
might just as well have said ‘Do not wear.’ 


* 7 * 


Reminder for motorists: you should by now 
be putting anti-freeze in your car for the winter. 
Prices have fallen in the last year or two, thanks 
mainly to Boots, who in 1957 first marketed an 
anti-freeze which then sold for £1 18s. a gallon 
compared with the £2 18s. charged by most of 
the regular suppliers. Most suppliers now charge 
6s. 6d. or thereabouts for a pint tin (a few pence 
less if they fill you up from their own bulk 
supply). Boots sell their product over the counter 
for 4s. 9d. a pint tin (32s. a gallon tin). Boots 
keep their price down because their product is 
sold direct to the consumer; nearly all other anti- 
freezes go through a distributor to the dealer 
or garage. Garage owners, of course, like to sell 
you their own anti-freeze and do not usually 
charge for putting it in the car. If you bring your 
own, some object; but most don’t so long as you 
want some other service at the same time. 


+ * > 


In a recent article about cars at the Motor 
Show, I wrote about one or two safety devices | 
had noticed. One was a pair of night-driving 
glasses which I described (accurately) as being 
shatter-proof, capable of reducing considerably 
the dazzle from approaching vehicles and of shar- 
pening definition in mist or light fog. An American 
reader engaged in naval research in London was 
kind enough to telephone to say that in the United 
States night-driving glasses are considered dan- 


| gerous because, though they do, like the pair I 


recommended, reduce dazzle, they also make it 


| more difficult to see pedestrians and kerbs. This, 


I find, is true here, too, and I should have re- 
membered that the Consumers’ Association (then 
known as CR) reported on night-driving glasses in 
the Spring, 1958, issue of Which? I have put the 
objections to the use of night-driving glasses to the 
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27. 1959 
makers of the pair I recommended, and their 
reply is that ‘though the use of the glasses does 
result in some loss—124 per cent.—of general 
light this is well compensated for, firstly, by the 
restful effect on the eyes given by the filter and, 
secondly, by the increased contrast between 
tones.” The makers quoted a number of letters 
from well-satisfied users of the glasses. After in- 
vestigating the effects of a number of glasses, 
W hich?, however, came to this conclusion: 

‘CR recommends members not to buy any of 
the night-driving glasses at present on the market. 
The best ways of reducing glare, at the moment, 
are to keep one’s windscreen clean; to keep one’s 
headlamps in good condition and see that they are 
correctly aimed; and to concentrate on the left- 
hand side of the road.’ 


Wine of the Week 


SOME people, | suppose, stick 
to the same sherry year in 
year out. There’s safety in 
familiarity, and the way that 
sherry is made enables ship- 
ad pers to produce a brand that 
will always taste the same. I 
find this reassuring when in strange provincial 
hotels, but at home I ring the changes. Sometimes, 
in fact, I desert sherry altogether in favour of a 
dry madeira, or an unfortified white wine, or 
vermouth, or one of the aperitif white ports 
(about which I have written here, and propose 
soon to write again, for 1 have found a beauty). 
Just now I am a sherry-drinker again, by vir- 
tue of a glass of montilla I was given, and en- 
joyed, in the back rooms of Berry’s immemorial 
shop in St. James's Street. Strictly speaking, mon- 
tilla was not originally entitled to be called a 
sherry at all, for it came not from Jerez, but from 
Montilla, in the province of Cérdoba, a hundred 
miles to the north-east. Its dry nuttiness was so 
admired around Jerez that the sherry firms there 
took to making an amontillado—a wine, that is, 
in the montilla style. Nowadays, I think, the name 
montilla signifies a style and a type rather than 
a place of origin, and Berry’s comes from the true 
sherry country, near Jerez. It is much drier than 
an oloroso, but rather fuller and fruitier than 4 
fino—at 21s. a bottle it seems to me a useful all- 
round sherry, with an interesting and appealing 
character of its own. 
CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
ALICE OWEN'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
The Governors of Dame Alice Owen's Schools 
invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the Girls’ School, which will 
become vacant on Ist September, 1960, owing 
fo the retirement of the present Headmistress. 
The Schoo? is a Voluntary Aided Grammar 
School, the rebuilding of which on its present 
site is scheduled to start during 1960. There 
are approximately 34@ girls on the roll, in- 
cluding about 35 im the Sixth Forms. The 
salary will be im accordance with the Burnham 
Seale. with the Head Teacher Allowance in 
Group 10. Further details of the appointment 
and form of application may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Governors, The Brewers’ 
Company, 18 Mansfield Street. Portland Place, 
wil 4 stamped addressed envelope must 
accompany the request for the form. Applica- 
fions must be returned to the Clerk to the 
Geverners not later than Monday, 28th Decem- 
ber, 1¢59 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. As 
the result of a grant from the Nuffield Founda- 
tion the Department of Social Anthropology and 
Sociology plans to carry out a study of a Lan- 
cashire town, and applications are invited for a 
RESEARCH FELLOW, initia! salary within the 
range £800-£1.000 per annum, the appointment 
te be for two years from a date to be arranged. 
Applicants should have training in Sociology or 
Social Anthropology and field experience on 
these subjects. The successful candidate wil) be 
wequired t© carry out a study of a section of 
the working-class population of the town. The 
appointment carries membership of the Chil- 
dren's Allowance Scheme. Application forms 
and further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar. the University, Manchester 13. 
© whom applications should be returned by 
nor later than December 18th, 1959. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR CHILD CARE OFFICERS 


|} TRAINED CHILD CARE OFFICERS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED 
a worth-while career for men and 
in am expanding service. One-year 
courses are previded at the Universities of 
Birmingham, Bristo). Liverpeo!, Southamp- 
ton, and the Lendon Schoo! of Economics. 
Men and women with University qualifica- 
tions in socia) science are eligible to be con- 
sidered for al) courses. Qualified teachers, 
health visitors, and graduates in other sub- 
jects, with experience of social] service are 
also invited to apply. 
Grants are available towards fees and 
maintenance. 
For courses starting in October, 1960. 
candidates should apply now, and in any 
cast not later than 3ist January, 1960. 


DAME 





i 


This is 
women 


Write to: 
THE CENTRAL TRAINING COUNCIL 
IN CHILD CARE (A6), 
Room 518, Horseferry House, 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Thorney 
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DIRECTOR REQUIRED for residential and 
non-residential courses for girls in Industry and 
Commerce. These courses are designed to en- 
courage wider interests and train for responsi- 
bility. Sylabus approved as part of Duke of 
Edinburgh's Award Scheme.—Application form 
and al! particulars from the N.A.M.C. & G.C., 
30 2 De onshire Street, London, W.1. 


GeV ERNMENT OF ADEN 
PROTECTORATE INFORMATION OFFICER 

Qualifications : Experience in information or 
Public relanons work and the preparation of 
material for ress or broadcast. Organising 
ability essential. Knowledge of Arabic desir- 
able. 

Dutics : To assist the Public Relations Officer 
in the development of local information services 
and to prepare regular broadcast talks and press 
articles on Protectorate affairs. Wil! be re- 
quired to tour in the Protectorate. 

Terms of Appointment: On contract for two 
tours each of 18-24 months. Salary and allowance 
in the scale £1,067-£2.004 plus supp ementary pay 
of £144-£160 according to basic salary to a 
married officer with one or more children. Free 
passages for officer and family. Furnished quar- 
ters at rental. Generous leave. Taxation at local 
rates. 

Apply to Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, London, S.W.1. stating age. qualifications 
and experience. Quete BCD/ 148 /2/03/AJ. 


LONDON REGIONAL COUNCHE of United 
Nations Association seeks experienced office 
secretary; interest in international affairs for 
varied duties.—Written applications only to 8 
Upper Beigrave Street, S.W.1, stating salary re- 
quired. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU. 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) welcomes 
both male and female office staff. TEM 6644. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, Applications are 
invited fer appointment from 1 January, 1960, 














UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION secks 
temporary Special Assistant (few months ig first 
instance) to start work quickly in campaign for 
genera) disarmament. Salary £500-4600 according 
to age and qualifications, including organising, 
writing and speaking.—Apply by letter: UNA, 
25 Charles Street, London, W.1, giving names 
of three referees and enclosing copies of recent 
testimonials. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
CRAFTS FOR Christmas at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain. 16/17 Hay Hill, London, W.1. 
Mon.-Fri., 1@-5. Sat., 10-12.30. Admission free. 
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CORNISH 


CLOTTED CREAM 
p +B eat 
12, 6 pound Coon eich 86 Ba 


Period orders six weeks or more LESS 5°, 
CORNISH SHOP, Padstow, N. Cornwall 














ARYA. JITENDRA, photographer, 373 Chis- 
wick High Road, W.4, Tel.: CHI 1071. 


CANCER PATIENT No. 92589. Poor man “@®. 
vicum of Nazi invasion of Poland. After great 
dships has rejoined, in England, his wife and 





BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
Church Sweet 

THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION 

Pictures selected from the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions of 1959 
14th NOVEMBER w 13th DECEMBER 

Weekdays, 10-7. Sundays, 2-6. 

Admission free. 











LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
ANNE MADDEN, GEORGE COTOS, G. 
BARBISAN. Al! first exhibitions in London. 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


SIR ISAIAH BERLIN acdresses Council of 

Christians and Jews Public Meeting on ‘John 

Stuart Mill and the Ends of Life.” 5 p.m., Wed- 

a oe 2. Conference Haili, County 
al, S£.1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART | os ama Cecil 
Collins, A retrospective exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and tapestries, 1928-1959. Weekdays, 
11-6; Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
Free, Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 














to the post of Research Assistant in Cri 
Salary within the range £450-£675 a year, accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Applica- 
tions, with the names of twe referees. should 
be received net later than 7 December, 1959, by 
Mrs. M. Horn, The London School of Econo- 
mics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
London, W.C.2, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appii- 
cations are invited tor the full-time posts of 
ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the 
Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. The suc- 
cessfu; candidates will be expected to pursue 
research in ECONOMICS, ECONOMIC STA- 
TISTICS. GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL ADMINI- 
STRATION, SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
GENERAL SOCIOLOGY or INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIOLOGY and should be graduates in any of 
these subjects or in Modern History or Economic 
History. Fhere are vacancies in both Grade Il 
(which carries the status of Assistant Lecturer) 
and Grade III. The salary scales are as fol- 
lows: Grade Il. £700 to £850 per annum; 
Grade Il], £600-£650 per onaum. Applications 
should be sent not later than December 18th, 
1959, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 
13, from whem further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. LEC- 
TURER IN HISTORY. Applications are invited 
for the above position. Applicants should hold 
an honours or post-graduate degree in Modera 
History and possess an interest im research. 
The position is open to candidates in any 
major modern field, but it will be an advantage 
to have specialised in European and/or British 
History. Salary, £A1,540/£2,040 p.a. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association ot Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square. Loaden, 
W.C.1, or from the Registrar, University of 
Queensland, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Applicanons close, in Australia and London, 
on 15th January, 1960. 

















ENTERTAINMENT 


*“KRAMPUS DANCE,’ Kensington Town Hall. 
Thursday, December 3rd, at 8. Austrian 
Cabaret, Viennese Buffet. Dancing unti) mid- 
night. Tickets from Angie-Austrian Society, 139 
Kensington High Street, W.8. Tel.: WES 9003. 
Members. ‘Ss.; Non-members and at doer, 
7. = Limited number of Student Tickets at 
3s. . 





THEATRE 


QUESTORS THEATRE, Ealing, welcome new 
members to this famous group, now engaged in 
building the most advanced theaire in Europe. 
Next. prod.. ‘The Birthday Party’ (Pinter). 
Mems. only. Mattock Lane, W.5 (EAL 5184). 











PERSONAL 


A GIFT AT 5/-. Money rewrned if not de- 
lighted. Membership of DISCOUNT SHOP- 
— CLUB. Briefing Services Ltd., 7 Sediey 
lace, W.1. 


A WARM CHRISTMAS welcome is always 
strengthened by a giass of E) Cid Sherry. I's a 
superb Amontillado—light, full-bedied and 
lovely—a delight to the eye and to the palate ! 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 








refer to head of the first column. 


CONSUWETANT fer nervous conditions, habits 
and persenal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 








daughter from Siberia. 


» etc., gladly utilised. —Nationa! Society 
_ Cancer Relief, 4? Victoria Sweet, London, 





CHINCHILLAS frem the Top of 
World. Free beoklet.—Holding, 120 Hotties 
Lane, Lane, Accrington. 

DIAMONDS OR PASTE? — Anchovy 
Paste is priceless of buttered toast 


FAMILY LY PLANNING. Beokiet sent free any- 











where under plain cover.—Premicr Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Bae W.C.1, 
FREE botedom by taking some of 


MEALS from 
that lovely RAYNER’S INDIAN 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers, 








1 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
List. and Literature on 
34 Wardour St., 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE. TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
87 Westbourne Terrace. "oy Ww2 

Tel.: AMBassador 404 


POSTURE, HABIT AND en An intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price = 2d. from Secretary, 7 Wellin 
ton Square, $.W 3. 


PRINTING at iess cost by offset litho with 
text in Pp Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, ctc., with illustrations. —Susan Tully 
Ltd., 9 Bienbeim St, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


PUZZLES FOR HIRE. — Woodlock Jigsaw 
Library, Clevedon, Somerset. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 33 
King’s Road, S.W.1, KEN 7201. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? 
Should the law be. changed? Decide for your- 
self after reading “SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS — yyy ob- 
from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Londen, W.1. Price, Is. Postage 4d. 




















SCHOLARSHIPS 
OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON. ncar 
EXETER 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1065 


ACROSS 
1 The foot seems to hesitate, that’s 


fruity (7) 27 He’ll tolerate no coarseness (7) - — —— more () P 
5 Old mice grow musical! (7) : 2 poh Ae Ay thaattt hii —-— eee 
’ ag cold round here in 39 The Spanish among the dandies 23 ‘——by the trappings, dazzled by 
France (7) cheats (7) the paint’ (Whitehead) (5) 
10 Do these sportsmen welty appear 24 Not felt by Miss Buss and Miss 
in these contraptions ? (7) DOWN Beale (5) 
Tl He can become saint apace (3-7) Heaps of kisses (5) 25 What a fuss about porridge! (4) 


22 Sounds as if he can make an agile 
get-away (4) 

13 The monkey’s pulse? (3) 

M4 Sure, provided I get a dainty, 
here’s the declaration (11) 

17 She could apparently count her 
blessings by the ton (11) 

19 Legal quadruped (3) 

20 I'm in front of the advance troops, 
say this terrible chap (4) 


&vn~ 


contrariwise (7) 


No night-cap this (4-5) 

It’s as old as the ark, it seems (7) 
Such a personality might be en- 
countered in Yugoslavia (5) 

5 Was he responsible for the god 

descending upon the stage? (9) 

6 A rising bird (4) 

T One penny, splendid! (5) 

8 Players sent a mixture of letters (9) 
13 Ripe blush might betray-him! (9) 
22 How the inhabitant of the field 15 Once under, failed to follow suit 


went for Lord De Guest. (4-6) 9) 


2 baal ize of 2 copy of Chambere's Twentieth Century Dictionary and 0 socend prive of 
first twe correct solutions 


a book token ft ge ruinea mil oe awarded the 


senders of the twe cerrect 
Address solutions: Crossword No. 1065, 99 Gower St., Lendon, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswerds. 


Selution on December 11 


26 At this point the citizen turns back, 16 If a don should be found asleep, 
he should be left (9) 








SOLUTION 


ACROSS. — 
9 Norma. 
Cloister. 


29 Im 
DOWN. 


7 Rosetta. 8 Steer. 13 16 In 

the soup. 17 Ephemerid. 19 Revisor. 21 

Undated. 22 Robes. 23 Koala. 25 Pei. 
PRIZEW INNERS 


OF CROSSWORD 1063 

1 

10 Langouste. 

14 Order. te 

Barn-dance. 20 Truth. 22 oT 24 

Beidam. 26 Boscastle. 27 Outer. 28 
peded. 


— Honeyecomb..2 Garland. 3 
Scattered. 4 Tell. 


oe. 2, 5 yten, Geos Bead, Lon- 
don, N.W.6, and Miss Margares W 
33 Belingbroke Grove, London, S.W.11. 


High-set. 5S Remarks. 
11 Yeasty. 12 
ima: 8 


Surface. 


5 Ringleader. 6 Maori. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 74% on sums 
(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 














DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, Established 1910. 


FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) Complete Course, (2) Basic French for Con- 
versation, (3) Translation Courses, Lesson-by- 
lesson coaching by experienced French teachers. 
Easy payments, combined class/correspondence 
courses, Send for prospectus.—MENTOR, 11 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


MATHEMATICS, Private tuition by ex-public 
school master.—Box 5272. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E, W. Shaw Fiescher, 
C.B.E., LEL.B,, Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsev Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


“PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887,. provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others, LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirement, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (1 and II) and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and. older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Sectetary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 6392. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G3 lines). 
































RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is the Mixture pgr excellence for 
the worldly-wise. Always in its 
rich and wtriguing aroma they 
will find welcome tranquillity— 
enlivened by refreshing whispers 
of new excitements and adven- 
tures, The secret of 7 Reserve 
lies mm the subtie blending of 
choice Virginia with rare Oriental 
leaf. Prepared with the meticu- 
lous craftsmanship of a more 
leisured age, it is generously en- 
dowed with all those qualities that 
appear to the constaat smoker. 


A customer writes from Man- 
chester 

“7 Reserve Mixture is the finest 
tobacco | have yet smoked—and / 
am far from easy to satisfy."’ 


To be obtained 
ONLY from 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH. SCOTLAND 


22/9 for sample 
quarter-lb. .in. 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Iitensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretaria! Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 








LITERARY 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE and the USJ. Nearly 
40 years ago the London Schoo! of Journalism 
was founded at the instigation of Lord North- 
cliffle, who became its chief patron. The Schoo! 
has always maintained the highest traditions of 
journalism, and its correspondence courses are 
followed by writers all over the world. A copy 
of “Writing for the Press’’ will be sent free.— 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.) 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250, 


CARTES DE NQOEL? Livres-cadeaux? Chez 
HACHETTE, é¢videnment! 127 Regent Sireet, 
W.1. 

‘CLARE MARKET REVIEW,’ the lively liter- 
ary and topical magazine founded in 1897 and 
published by the Students’ Union of The Lon- 
don Schoo! of Economics and Political Science. 
Next issue, out Dec. 1, Contents include : ‘The 
Revival of Lady Chatterley,” a three-cornered 
discussion; ‘What is L.S.E.?’ by Dr. Asher 
; ‘Africa and the General Election,’ by 
L. A. Iyagba; ‘The Essence of Jazz," by Digger 
Miiler; ‘The Uses of L.S.E A Study in Schizo- 
phrenia,’ by F. Parkin; ‘Peace at Any Price?’ 
by M. Campbel!l-Johnson, S.J.; and three articles 
on ‘Has the Left Any Future?’ Also a tangy 
short story by Dave Jackson, a Vicky cartoon, 
poems, book reviews and other features. “Clare 
Market Review’ is on sale at good book stores 
at a value-packed 1/-, or direct from C. M. R., 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2. 

FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS? French gift 
books? HACHETTE, of course! 127 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


IS THERE SUCH A THING AS NOTHING? 
asks Isaac Asimov in the December ‘FANTASY 
& SCIENCE FICTION.’ On sale November 
28th (2s.). 


POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SELL YOUR WRITING, Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitable work returned with 
free criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success.’ Stamped addressed envelope 
essential.—Literary Agency, Dept. R.2, B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Litd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23, FREE, ‘The Professional Touch, 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 




















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 





ACCURATE TYPING, 2s. 1,000 word D. 
Smart, 30 St. Leonards Rd., Eastbourne. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. —Nancy Mc- 
Farlanc, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 











SHOPPING BY POST 


CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100% Pure Wool 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at (5s. Free sampies.—Kerr & 
Grahame, 22 Trimity Street, Hawick, Scotiand. 








CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of ali 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garliso| Tabicts (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 

NORFOLK TURKEYS, Finest quality, plump, 
broad-breasted Turkeys dispatched direct to you 
or your friends from our Norfolk Farm. All our 
turkeys are prepared ready for roasting. Weights 
from 6-20 Ib. 5s, 3d. per Ib. undrawn weights, 
plus 3s. per bird dressing and packing. Delivery 
approx. 23rd Dec., C.O.D. Millers Turkeys 
Ltd., Gt. Massingham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 








SHE SPECTATOR. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea! Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuable 
source of vitamins, especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mill at Felstead, 
Essex. The wheats are specially selected and 
organically grown. It can also be used for 
scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. Prices, post 
free, including recipes: 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.; 
14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d.—Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 
Mill Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 

ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for fuli range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mil) Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious. quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 49. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St,, W.1. 











QUALITY SHEEPSKIN MITTS, Ladies’: Smal, 
Medium, Large, 11/6 pr. Gent’s: 12/- pr. Also 
Ladies’ luxurious Beaver Lamb-backed gauntlet 
gloves. Best cape palms lined wool. Gauntiet, 
lined lambswool, 40/- pair in box; Sizes 64, 7, 
74. The perfect present. All post free. Satisfac- 
tion or money returned.—R. W. LARGE, 30 
Conway Road, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 

SCENTED VIOLETS, selected bloGms, 10s. or 
£1 boxes posted. — Poltesco Fiowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwail. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 











A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. With 
bracket,’ 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes with obser- 
vation door 15s. post free. Also Bird Tables.— 
Wm. Hill, 7 Moniaive, Dumfries-shire 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS trom the 
Grenfell Asso., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador fishermen. Illus. leaflet on request 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colour Prints, etc. Appro post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 





Exclusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Tony Armstrong- 
Jones, etc., etc., in aid of National Fund for 
Polio Research. Send foolscap s.a.e. for illus- 
trated price list to Christmas Card Dept., 
NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, Bucks 


FINE STAMPS deserve the ‘Regent’ album, 
elegantly bound, with 50 superfine leaves, patent 
binder, slip-in case, 75s. An ideal gift for the 
philatelist. The cover collector will appreciate 
the ‘Concertina’ album (37s. 6d.). ls. 6d. postage 
on each album. Details from ROBSON LOWE 
LTD., 50 Pali Mall, London, S.W.1 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table Napery 
Afternoon Teacloths. Luncheon Sets. Fine 
Damask, Diaper and Turkish Towels. Church 
Linen. Charming Christmas Gifts, carefully 
packed, sent to your friends. Illustrated cata- 
logue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 

9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 
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Read a Criticism wt 
the critics-in 
ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- tor 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London, W1 











GAY AND ORIGINAL Christmas Cards on 
hand-made Paper at reasonable prices from 
the Pennine Press, 35 Uttoxeter Road, Mickle. 
over, near Derby, 
GOURMET’S HANDBOOK 
The most comprehensive catalogue of 
connoisseurs’ delicacies for outstanding 
entertaining and unique gifts. 


rom: 
MILRATH & CO. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


“WHICH? the invaluable £1 Christmas present 
for yourself and others. Every month ‘WHICH? 
reports frankly and impartially on the goods 
you may want to buy. Annual subscription only 
£1, to Dept, 7, Consumers’ Association Ltd, 
333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly. HYD 
2545. 

QUEEN’S GATE, London, S.W.7. Fiat for 
Christmas week. Suit married couple or twe 
friends, 10 ens, Refs. — Write Box 5266 
‘Spectator.’ 














HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISES BY CARGO 
LINERS and Tramps. Spain/Morocco/Med.,, 
3/7 wks, Gulf/West Indies, 8/10 wks. W, 
Africa, 3/3} mths., etc., Also single passages, 
Registration now accepted for short term Spring 
and Summer voyages and passages Canada/ 
U.S.A.— Write for tully descriptive brochure: te 
BOWERMAN’'S, General U.K. Agents for the 
HANSEATIC AFRICA LINE, 28 Ely Place, 
London, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887. 


WINTER SPORTS 
through COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful selection of 
inclusive holidays at over 100 resorts! A few 
examples of 8-day holidays with rail and sea 








travel are : 
Adelboden ee £2¢ 17s 
Lauterbrunnen .. o 8 & 
Arosa os ve «» £28 Ils 
Davos ae oe ee £29 Ils 
Parthenen ee oo S21 80s. 
Igis “s ee oe O23 1% 
Kitzbuhel .. -. £25 16s 
Ortisei és ° £27 13s 


and if you book early Cooks guarantee Couchettes 
(sleeping accommodation) on the Special Trains. 
You can also travel by air. Write for FREE 
112-page programme ‘Winter Sports’ to: 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept H/D/C, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1 and branches, of 
from any office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords oF 
appointed booking agents. 





to them. 





HELPING READERS OVERSEAS 


Readers living abroad sometimes write to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they have difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in 
Great Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns 
to be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price plus 1s. 6d. per volume for postage. 

Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd.,’ and 
orders should be addressed to: 

BOOK ORDER DEPT., THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, WCi, ENGLAND 
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at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone: 
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—Friday, November 27 1 














